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(From the New York Observer.) 
MORAL STATE OF FRANCE. 
MonTAUBAN, (Tarn and-Garonne,) June 24, 1839, 

Contempt of life and contempt of death among | 
the French.— Causes of this state of things.— 
Examples. — Consequences. 
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The subject to which [ will now call the at- 
tention of your readers has often occupied the | 
thoughts of reflecting menin this country. At 
varions times, the Semeur has pointed out the | 
contempt of life and contempt of death which | 
now characterize the French ; and several for. | 
eign Christians, after studying this trait of our | 
national habits, pronounce it one of the saddest | 
symptoms of the power which inhidelity exerts 
The careful stady of the subject 


among us, 


by intelligent men in the United S.ates, may |. 


proirce salutary reflections. 

We learn from the history of mankind that} 
life has heen regarded of little value, and even | 
insignificant, at all times when religion has lost | 
its influence upon the mind. Thus, to quote bat | 
a single example, recollect with what levity | 
and indifference the citizens of Rome lavished | 
their life under the reign of the -emperors. | 
Open Tacitus and other historians of those pro- | 
flizate times; you will see that human bload | 
was there shed, without the least scruple, in the) 
performances of the circus, in the revels of a 
feast, in popular tumults, Man braved sleath 
for the most contemptible reasons; he killed | 
himself in a bath, or in coming away from al 
frivolous theatrical show while laughing, while | 
discussing a question in rhetoric, without any | 
serious feeling, any thought consoxant to the 
solemn majesty of death. 

In the reign of terror of 1793, France pre- 
sented a similar scene. Executioners and vic- | 
tims, all despised life and death; the one cut | 
off the heads of their fellow men with perfect | 
indifference. not taking even the pains to find 
any pretext for condemnation; the others went 
to the scaffold with a cold insensibility ; laugh. | 
ing, singing patriotic songs, reciting a scene in | 
a comedy, jesting, uttering blasphemies, each ac- | 


cording to his caprice,—at the dreadful mornent | 
when their life was about to be ended by the | 
axe of their enemies. 
At the present day, the same thing occurs, 
and I shall have occasion to cite frightful ex 
amples in the course of this letter. The French, 
—at least very many of them,—look upon life 
as nothing, and run to meet death without re- 
flection. without fear, even without emotion, as 
they would go to a party of pleasure ; they dis- | 
pense with life as carelessly as 4 traveller | 
throws off his cloak when he arrives at ved 
j 





door of a hotel, 

What is then the principal cause of this | 
contemnt of Jife? It is infidelity, materialism. | 
Many Frenchmen disbelieve a future existence ; 
thev suppose that man is merely a machine, |. 
60 arranged as to last for 5 certain time ; this} 
machine is worn out by years; it then breaks ; | 
man dies, and all isover! Death is an eter-| 
nal sleep! All is buried, all is annihilated in| 
the tomb! No judgment of God ; no eternity! | 


Such ig the horrible and detestable doctrine 
which, invented by sophists, has found in| 
France too favorable a reception. - | 

Now mark the result. If man is a machine | 
destined to eat, tolabor, tosleep some years ; | 
if he has no account to render after death; if 
annihilation awaite him in the grave, it is clear 
that he is always sufficiently prepared to ‘aa 
His work is always done; let him die to-day or 
to-morrow, or in ten years, it is the same in| 
his view ; he needs no preparation to fall into 
annihilation! The Christian,or even the sin. 
cere deist, the man who believes in rewards 
and punishments beyond the grave,—cannnt 
reason thus. The present life is for him an in- 
dispensable means for preparation ; it is neces- 
sary forhis sanctification, A disciple of Christ | 
knows that he must be conformed to the image | 
God by faith in the Savior; on this condition | 
alone will he be admitted to heaver. Hence, | 
every day, every hour.is to him infinitely pre- | 
cious, because it contributes to ripen his soul for 
the eternal happiness of the elect. He will there 





} 


| 
} 





fore prize life. 

True, the Christian is disposed to sacrifice) 
his life and déspise death. Buthe does so in) 
a totally different sense from the materialist ; he | 
boldly mounts the scaffold when forced to 
choose between life and duty. He then weighs | 
the price of the life he must forfeit with the 
obligation imposed on him, and chooses readi- 
ly, freely, with full knowledge of the case, 
death rather than apostacy or violation of the | 
law of his God. He goes witha firm step to } 
the grave fixing his eyes on heaven, Glory, | 
glory to the martyr who presents his head to | 
to the sword of the executioner, not frow lev- 
ity of mind and stupid insensibility, not to seek 
a base repose in annihilation, but to remain 
faithful to his Master and his heavenly Father ! | 
[t is noble to die iu such a cause! Mankind | 
bow with respect before the intrepid confessors 
of Jeaus Christ, who seal their faith with their | 
blood. 

But what a vast difference hetween this man- 
ner of despising death and that of the material- 
ist; who, I repeat it, gives his life for the slight- 
esi cause, without being able himselfto say what 
has prompted him to die! He is not influenced 
by religion or by patriotism, or any duty what- 
ever, but by mere fancy, a momentary ill-hu- 
mor, a fitof bad passion. Examples are nu 
merous, and | shall be embarrassed to choose 
them, 

First, suicides, Every morning the journals 
relate the deplorable. end of several unhappy 
persons who have opened with their own hand 
the door of the tomb. But do you suppose these 
men who kill themselves have long and seri- 
ously meditated upon death, before seizing the 
pistol or the poison to consummate their sui- 
cide? Do you suppose they have weighty 
reasons for resolving to die? No, tt i# com- 
monly the effect of a litthe impatience ; some, 
slight derangement of their calculations ; @ sar- 
castic or mortifying word which they have 
heard ; @ trifling dispute, want of work, a slight 


} 
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| sentiments I have mentioned, is it not evident 
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accident,-whatever you can imagine most 
pueriie and frivolous; for such things they 
throw away their life as too heavy « burden! 
they hide themselves in the grave, as children 
run away froma phantom! Lately one of our 
most celebrated comedians killed himself: why ? 
because he had heard a hiss! yes, a single 
hiss! And he was the father of a family! He 
did not scruple to leave behind him a widow 
and four unfortunate children; he did not scru- 
ple to plunge into the dark abyss of eternity, in 


order not to feel the pain which a slight mark of }}wretch, named Lacenaire, gravely told the court 


disapprobation at the theatre had caused him! 
Sometimes a young man, a child, takes his own 
life, because he has received a reprimand from 
his parents; or a woman kills herself, because 
she has been disappointed in love; or an ‘old 
man, because he can no longer enjoy the 
pleasures of youth. It is estimated that there 
are in France at least three or four thousand 
suicides a year! 

If these men had any religious sentiment ; 
if they believed, even confusedly and obscure- 
ly, in a future life, a Divine judgment, eternal 
rewards and punishments, surely they would 
not kill themselves! Betore taking the weapon 


years; | ask no more after this; a bullet 
through the head will rid me of an existence 
of which | shall be weary!” What shocking 
reasoning! This man had voluntarily reduced 
his whole earthly life to one or twoyears, and 
anticipated suicide with the stupid indifference 
of the savage who offers his head to the scalp- 
ing knife of his enemies. 

We have seen (incredible fact!) the same 
doctrine advanced before the courts by an as- 
sassin who was aman of some education. This 


that he had made a sort of algebraic equation 
between the advantagea and the dangers of 
crime: ‘I knew well,’ said he,*that by kil- 
ling others, | exposed myself to perish on the 
scaffold ; but what is the punishment of the 
scaffold? it is a momentary pain: and then 
comes annihilation, I foresaw what has over- 
taken me; but meanwhile, | have exjoyed® thé 
fruit of my assagsinations, and I persiat in 
maintaining that made a good calculation, 
Since | have fallen into your hands, condemn 
me and cut off my head; you are my enemies 
and | am yours: we shall be even, I do not 
at all regret having killed several persons to 





to consummate their suicide they would reflect 
on the terrible consequences of this crime ;/ 
they would at least delay the deed, and tomor- | 
row they would perceive that their despair was} 


but an idle whim; a dream of their diseased | 
imagination, a momentary pain. No, they | 
would not kill themselves! Bat as_ reli. 


gion does not restrain them, as they believe | 
only in annihilation, they despise life, and quit | 
it as easily as they quit a gaming table; they 
despise death, and go to it as readily as they | 
would go to attend the opera. 

Second example: mobs. When a mob oc.-! 
curs in Paris, you gee immediately flock to- 
gether laborers, young men, children, who take 
muskets and expose themselves to fall under 
the murderous bullet: why? They know noth- | 
ing of political affairs; they have no idea of 
the organization of a government ; no great ab- 
sorbing thought animates them; they would | 
even be unable to tell what they want and 
wonld demand, if they should be victorious. | 
Whatthen leads them te confront death!) 
Nothing or almost nothing. They sport with | 
death without attaching to it the least impor- | 
tance ; their pulse beats no qicker in the midst 
of carnage ; their brow is calm, their looks 
careless ; still more, they try to jest during the | 
struggie,and mingle bursts of laughter with | 
the groans of their companions who fall by their! 
side mortally wounded, The combat is to 
them a pastime, arecreation, an agreeable di- 
version from the monotony of life. Perhaps they 
will breathe in two minutes their last sigh, and 
leave in the streets, disfigured bodies, sad ob- 
jects of mourning to gond citizens, and which 
will extort. from their weeping. mothers” cries 
of despair. But they heed it not; like the 
Roman gladiators in the amphitheatre, they 
shed their blood to afford a horrid amusement 
and to draw forth the applause of the multi. 
tude! 

Itis hardly necessary to remark to what im- 
minent dangers sucha moral state exposes 
France, The man who sets no value upon his} 
own life is master of that of others ; being wile | 
ling himself to die, he can commit any crime | 
unchecked by the restraints of la’; for, after 
all, the greatest punishment which society can 
inflict upon a criminal is death; and when 
death itself does not terrify, what defence re- 
mains for the public safety and the life of the 
citizens ? 

If there are in a country thousands of men 
who fear neither divine justice nor human jus- 
tice, they will ever be ready to make attempts 
against the peace of society. Such attempts 
willbe tothem a matter of no serious conse- 
quence, and they will renew them on every 
favorable occasion, Aro they conquered ? 
very well! they die, and what of that? Sooner 
or later they must die; and as they need no 
preparation to return, as they believe. to anni- 
hilation, they lift the standard of revolt, sing- 
ing some merry song. Where then is the pow- 
er of the government? what dread is there of 
its sword? Suppose thata large part of the 
population should be led by materialism to the 











that the constitotion could not long subsist, 
and that everything weuld soon fal! into 
anarchy ? 

This contempt of life and of death produces 
disastrous effects even in commercial business. 
Many men reason as follows: ‘lam about to}! 
engage in a hazardous speculation ; to venture | 
my fortune ina sort of lottery; one of two 
things will happen; either I shall gain in a 
short time a large property, or I shall lose all, | 
In the first case, I shall have a magnificent | 
house and display a dazzling luxury; in the 
second case,—if I am ruined,—one resource 
remains; I will blow out my brains with a pis- 
tol! On then! and no false scruples! to be 
rich at once or to die!’ And as they say, so they 
do. Suicide is one of those chances which en- 
ter into their calcusations when they speculate ; 
it is one article in the account of profit and loss, 
They form gigantics projects, adventurous en 
terprises, reckoning on a quick death if they 
do not succeed. And this explains why so 
many persons in moderate circumstances ex- 
pose all they possess in hazardous speculations. 
W hat becomes then of honesty, prudence, con- 
fidence in commercial business? [f these 
speculators valued life, and believed the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality, they would be cau- 
tious : the prospect of suicide would not enter 
into their calculations ; but being materialists, 
they are under no moral restraint. 

Others reason still more shockingly, if possi- 
ble. [knew a person (astudent in medicine) 
who said coolly, and without the slightest feel. 
ing of shame: ‘I intend to give myself up to 
all ny passions; [ intend to enjoy myself in 
every possible manner, and to live in a con- 
tinual revel, True, I shall not last long; my 
body will be worn out and grow old premature. 
ly ; my purse will be exhausted; soon I shall 
be the subject of great natural infirmities with 
not a copper in my pocket. But itis all the 
same; this kind of life may last one or two 











mortal remains 6f the celebrated hieatenwnt 


‘excites no seriousness, no expressions of pious 


| proud ;’—singles out pride for his grand enemy 


seize What belonged to them; I would do it 
again, if [ could.” Thos spoke Lacenaire at 
his famous trial, and all France shoddered at 
this monstrous theory of murder, and at this 
shameless language, But why be aston- 
ished? Lacenaire was a meterialist who car- 
ried his principles into practice. He consent- 
ed beforehand to lose his life, if he might pro- 
cure by assassination some physical enjoy- 
ments; he lived without God inthe world; he 
had no conscience ; he regarded a future life 
as a fable; what then could hold him since he 
had broken through the restraints of the laws 
by losing the fear of death! Infidelity reaps 
what it sows, 

Contempt of death is seen among vs on 
memorable funeral occasions. When an illus- 
trious citizen descends to the tomb, the people 
accompany him to his last home. There were 
at the funerals of General Foy, Benjamin Con- 
stent, Manuel General Lamarque, a hundred 
thousand persons, and perhaps more, You 
would presume that, in this great mourning of 
the country, the multitude were attentive, re- 
spectful, serious, and that they showed some 
veneration for the bones of extinct generations, 
when they entered the grave yard. Alas! no. 
The sight of human graves awakens no solemn 
reflections in this people. Even there, over 
thousands of graves, the French bring their 
political quarrels, their hatreds, their plots, and 
they disturb the majestic silence of the tomb 
by furious ontcries against their adversaries. 
The republicans choose for example, the fune- 
ral of General -Lamarque to stir up. a revolt 
against the’ governinent, and hardly were t 


Napoleon committed to the earth, when blood 
was spilled in the streets of Paris! There 
seemed to be a disposition to sacrifice to him, 
as among the pagans, a holocaust of human 
victims! This fact occurred only a few years 
ago, and the same scenes would be repeated 
on a similar occasion ; this indifference to life, 
and this contempt of death having lost nothing 
of their pernicious influence, 

This trait in onr national character 1s also 
observable in common conversation, Ifthe death 
of a friend or relative is announced, the news 


feeling. He is dead, says one in atone of 
levity. Well! this is the lot of all. Has he 
left a vacant office? a large fortune ? Who 
was his physician? will he have a monument ? 
he has made his successors wait long enough. 
And after fhese inquiries carelessly put, the 
conversation reverts to the theatre, novels, the 
fashions of the day, O majesty of death! O 
terrors of the grave! what have become of you ? 
The infidel has reached the sane goal with the 
Christian but by a wholly opposite road. He can 
excliim. in the language of Scripture ; ‘ O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory 2 because he throws to the winds the fast 
fragments of his faith, as the Christian can ut- 
ter these words, because he is assured of a 
happy eternity. 

I will not pursue farther these sad details, 
Enough has been said to show how necessary is 
the Christian faith to nations, to families and to 
individuals. Reflect on this contempt of life 
and death which prevails in France! weigh 
the consequences which must follow, behold 
society without protection, the laws with. 
out force, the most sacred rights with- 
‘without any solid security, crime without re- 
straint ; consider all the evils which must at. 
tend such a state of things; turn your eyes to 
the dark prospects which this demoralization 
is preparing for us, if Christianity does not re- 
vive in thiscountry; and you will understand 
what a nation is, and what it can become, when 
it forgets its God, when it denies its Savior. 

Accept &c, G. ve F, 





Paipe ann Humitity.—‘ God resisteth the 


and sets bimeelf in battle array against it, ‘ But 
he giveth grace’—pours it plenifully—on hom- 
ble hearts, His sweet dews and showers of 
grace slide off the mountaine of pride, and fall 
on the low valleys of humble hearts, and make 
them pleasant and fertile.—Leighton. 





Cuaist our Sun.—O my soul, thou some- 
times waxest and wanest in thy duties as the 
moon in her light. At one time thou art full of 
spiritual appetite and vigor, at another in low- 
ness and want ofstrength, The cause is notin 
the Sun of Righteousness, who is always alike, 
butin thee whoturnest not the same aspect al- 
ways toward him, and therefore hast not always 
the same light and heat, If thou thinkest to get 
thy brightness trom -the stars aronnd thee, in- 
stead of thy Sun, thou will be like the dark part 
of the- moon, turneth away from the natural 
sun, which often scarcely appears, or when it 
doth appear, as dull as it is cold. In all prov- 
idenées, ordinances, and situations, Christ must 
be thy succor, thy light, thy life and thy trust. 


own example...He became all things to 










— Serle. 





(From the American Quarterly Register.) 


WISDOM IN CLERGY MEN. ’ 
Charles B. Hadduck, Professor in Dart- 
mouth College.] 
‘Among the qualifications of a Christian 
minister, mention is made of wisdom. A de- 


[By Rev. 


gree of prominence is given to this trait of 


character by the remarkable counsel of our 
Saviorto the Apostles,‘ Be ye wise as ser- 
pents,’ That the nature of the quality might 
not be mistaken he adda the caution, that they 
be ‘harmless as doves,’ St. Paul recognizes 
the same trait and the same limitation of it in 
his frequent contrast of ‘the wisdom of this 
world,” with ‘the wisdom that is from above,’ 
—‘the wisdom of men,’ with ‘the wisdom of 
God.’ He, also, in an eminent degree, illus- 
trated this feature of ministerial excellence by 


all’men, without violating his consistency ; and 
caught them with guile, without making gain 
of them. 

This wisdom is the combination of different 
traits; and more easily described by its effects, 
than analyzed into its elements. It seems to 
involve sagacity, prudence, common sense, and 
a knowledge of the world, [t ‘supposes integ- 
rity of principle, benevolence, and self-control. 
And, in point of fact, as it must naturally be 
from its constituent principles, it is, in its high- 
er degrees, a rare endowment. 
choicest and deepest, does not imply it; zeal, 
the purest and warmest, docs not secure it. 
There may be strong intellect and ardent love 
without it, It is not showy in his exhibitions. 
It hag not the prominence of a bold individual 
attribute, like imagination or reason, It is 
rather a happy temperament of all the powers; 
a beautiful proportion among the different 
features of the character; an invisible spirit of 
propriety diffused throughout the entire consti- 
tution and action of the man. Washington had 
it in an eminent degree in civil and military 
life. No man felt able to tell, in a word, 
wherein his great strength lay, and yet every 
man saw and venerated it. Our blessed Savior 
was the perfect model of it. He needed not 
that any should testify of man for he knew what 
is in man. He could speak as never man spake. 
He was in the world, and yet above it; among 
men, at their feasts, and marriages, in the tu- 
multuous assembly, insulted by the taunts and 
goaded by the violence of a mob; and yet he 
was holy, harmless, undefiled and separate from 
sinners. He was Wisdom. Happy the man 
who has learned in this schoo), 

The nature and value of this qualification 
will be more clearly seen, by considering some 
of the occasions on which it is needed. 
wid, first, it is necessary in the study and 
tion of theological truth. tn every pro=| 


Learning, the | 


ity. To distinguish the spirit, the essentials of 
Christianity from what is local or temporary, 
and incidental in it, and to give its doctrines 
the form and complexion, which adapt them to 
particular times and circumstances, and yet to 
preserve untarnished and unmixed the vital 
truths of revelation, requires a happy mental 
constitution, too rare not to attract attention, 
and too important not to command respect. A 
pure Christianity, at once glowing with the 
hues of originial thought, and redolent with the 
odors of a fresh blown piety, a system of doc- 
trines and a mode of preaching, true to inspira- 
tion, and yet moulded to the demands of the 
times, and fitted to the great ends of the gos- 
pel, how seldom has God giver to this world 
the enviable treasure in an earthern vessel, 
since the perfect Man was heard in Judea. 
There are men of a single principle, some 
ism or other, to which every thing else pays 
obeisance ; they preach it; they pray accord. 
ing to it; they talk of it when they rise up 
jand when they sit down; they are, in short, 
the very incarnation of it. To them nothing is 
good in faith or practice, in which this principle 
is not the main element; and nothing too 
wrong to be sanctified by it. Whether it be 
anti-slavery or anti-abolition, anti-masonry or 
moral reform, it is with them firat and last and 
midst and without end. If it take the form of 
a favorite doctrine, as of the sinner’s ability or 
inability, of fore-ordination, or free-will, of 
submission, or perfection, it seems to the dis-. 
eased vision of its victim, to be the one thing 
revealed, written all over the volume of Divine 
Truth, within and without, If it be a princi- 
ple of interpretation, that of the analogy of 
faith, for example, or of accommodation, or the 











another, Nor is it altogether a difference of 
direct personal influence; the policy and the 
speech of men of opposite characters, however 
alike in form and every definable feature, are 
nevertheless as Gifferent as the zephyr that 
floats to us over the stagnant marsh, from the 
zephyr that is wafted across a garden of spices, 
It is a zephyr still and a zephyr only—a soft 
breath of air; but in the one case we involun- 
tarily turn away our faces; in the other, it is 
luxury to breathe. 

‘The differences of private character, which 
we have now in view, are such only as result 
from different degrees, not of moral excellence, 
but of -wisdom and discretion. A man may do 
a real kindness, with true good will, Sut with 
so bad a grace, that he gets no credit for it, 
He may reprove a fault with a gentle spirit, 
but a most ungracious tone. One may shake 
hands with his neighbor in a manner that seems 
to wish him farther off. Men, of whom such 
are specimens, complain of being perpetually 
misapprehended ; and with great reason, for 
they are continually misrepresenting them- 
selves. We may be over precise also, or loose 
in pecuniary matters, and in manners—in one 
style of living and in dress, An intelligent 
people choose to see the man whom they have 
selected for a spiritnal teacher, neither vain of 
idle distinctions, nor careless of the proprieties 
and dignity, which befit a cultivated mind and 
an honorable profession. A fop, a sloven, are 
equally condemned. He who haggles with 
market men and stage proprietors, and he who 
cannot safely be trusted with his own money 
or his own horse, are alike subject to reproach. 
In all these views, the character of a minis- 
ter of the gospel is hard to maintain. He is 





double sense, it is the golden key that unlocks 
all the mysteries of Scripture. If a philoso- 


It resolves every thing, and every thing is re- 
solved into it. Whether it take the name of | 
Scottish or German, sensval or transcendental, | 
it is equally positive of being the philosophy of | 
philosophies, and having the exclusive right to 
interpret the Scriptures in its own way. 

There are, also, theoretical preachers and 
practical preachers, the former always explain- 
ing difficulties, and always finding difficulties te 
explain; the latter earnestly and incessantly 
urging men to duty, and mourning and wonder- 
ing that men think so little of their exhorta- 
tions, There are men passionately attached to 
old things, and men equally fond of new things. 
In the former the divines of the seventeenth 
century speak, though dead; in the latter, the 
mode of argument and expression, which some 
fortunate enthusiast, of the warm tempered 
West, has transferred from the forum to the 
pulpit, make us almost to doubt, whether we | 
are, In reality, in the temple of the Lord or the ~ 








theoretic truth admits of infinite variety 

of exhibition and applicatién. The great prin. 

ciples of government and political economy are, } 
in themselves, as permanent as the truths of! 
mathematics ; the essential principles of medi- 

cite are for the most part settled and universal: 

théaw of the land is fixed by statute or by 

general consent. In all these departments a 

studious ian soon acquires a tolerable accura- 

cy and compass of theoretic knowledge; and 

in all of them, may still, with the greatest learn- 

ing, be to every practical purvose, a madman 

or a fool, 
theory, @ Certain tact, a certain judgment, a 
quick and nice perception of fitness, in a word, 
a practical wisdom, without which the strong- 
est minds are weak, and the. best principles 
often lead to absurdity and defeat. There ia, 
in reality, no such thing as a genera! principle. 
All reality is particular, General principles are 
mere abstractions. Jn nature and in life, we 
find these always modified by circumstances. 
The mechanical powers are never applied with- 
out being affected by friction, changes of tem 

perature, and other accidental causes, which 
modify their operation, and affect their result. 
A skilful mechanic makes the necessary allow- 
ance, and, by means of a practical wisdom ac- 
quired only by observation and experience, es 

timates with surprising exactness the kind and 
degree of modification, to which the principles 
of his art are subject. This modification be- 
comes more important as the circumstances be- 
come complicated ; and is most of al] important 
in reference to intelligent beings, whose ever 
varying feelings, condition, and volitions, pre- 
sent a striking contrast to the simple and uni- 
form character of inanimate matter, A man, 
who should regard nothing but his general 
truths, in the practice of the manual arts, would 
expose himself to failure and ridicule. He who 
should apply the lessons of history, the doc- 
trmeg, of medicine, or the laws of the land, 
with the same disregard of the varieties of con- 
dition, time and character, among men, would 
be justly deemed a visionary. and properly held 
responsible fer his folly and presumption. 

The Bible is a book of faultless principles. 
To discover and systematize these revealed 
truths, in their simplicity and beauty, requires 
no ordinary study and discernment. To apply 
them to the changeful forms of society, to make 
allowance for new varieties of character and 
new circumstances, without sacrificing or mar- 
ring the principles themselves, demands even 
higher and rarer qualities, Because Paul di- 
rects Timothy to bring with him the cloak, 
which he had left at Troas with the books and 
the parchments, no one would think of - urging 
the same duty on the body of Christians in al! 
ages, And because the same apostle advised 
the primitive preachers not to marry, we do 
not all hold the anlawfulness of marriage among 
the clergy. In such plain cases the conse- 
quences of applying the precept beyond the 
circumstances to which it was originally adap- 
ted, renders any such application a gross ab- 
surdity. But it is possible’one might see such 
an absordity, and yet not discover, that a sim- 
ilar liberal interpretation may with equal pro- 
prjety be given to the prohibition against going 
to law before unbelievers, to community of 
goods, to unquestioning subjection to govern- 
ment, to holding property in men, to the com- 
mand to give to him that asketh, and to many 
similar usages and precepts of apostolic author- 


There is, besides, and beyond all } 


natket-place, The extremes of delicacy and . 
of vulgarity may find their way into the lan- 
guage of the sanctuary; a delicacy,-so ex- 
tremely fastidious, that the most common names 
of things, made prominent in the Bible, are re- 
jected as unfit for the public ear; a vulgarity, 
which is not offended by the grossest illustra- 
tions, the coarsest humor, and the use of collo- 


phical theory, it explains all and harmonizes all. j 
{ 


wise man, who does not materially err. 





{From the American Pastor’s Journal,] 
RESEARCHES AMONG THE RECORDS OF 
THE OLDEN TIME. 

Having fallen upon some notices of the pro- 
gress of religion in the last century, I have. 
transcribed some extracts, with the hope that 
by being republished, they may add something 
to the ecclesiastical history of our country, and 
perhaps be the means of affording useful hints 
to ministers for the promotion of piety in their 
congregations, H. 

In 1679 the Massachusetts government called 
a synod of al! the churches in that colony to 
consider, ‘1, The evils that have provoked the 
Lord to bring his judgments on New England. 
2. The way to reform these evils.” Among 
their answers to the second question, the synod 
advised the several churches to an express and 
solemn renewal of the covenant with God, and 
‘each other, for the suppression of sin, and the 
seer of piety. Many of them complied, and 


grace among them. In the colony of Connec- 
ticut, similar efforts and fruits were had. But 
after a few years there came a great dearth, 
The old spirit of New England went sensibly 
out of the world, as the old saints, im whom it 
was, had gone; and instead thereof the spirit 
of the world, with a lamentable neglect of strict 





quial contractions and inaccuracies of language. 
How much the candidate for the sacred or- 
der, needs that best and rare intellectual en- 
dowment, a practical wisdom, which, as it were, 
instinctively discerns the true, the pertinent, 
the proper, and enables a man to maintain the 
happy medium between extremes, and to com- 
mand the respect of all by falling into the ex- 
travagances of none. 

The need of such wisdom is seen, secondly, 
in the pastoral office. 

In pastoral lite extremely delicate questions 
arise, . The limits of pastoral authority are ill 
defined; the duties and responsibilities of 
church members far from being settled; and 
the whole course of ecclesiastical discipline full 
of uncertainty and perplexity. Matters of dif- 
ference between the individual members of a 
church, between different churches, or between 
a church and its pastor, often involve points of 
much difficulty and delicacy, and ‘demand the 
exercise of the niccst discrimination and the 
utmost sagacitg and good judgment, in adjusting 
them. Our form of church government leaves 
great responsibility to rest on the pastor, and 
renders a well-balanced mind, an eminently 
wise man, an invaluable treasure not only to 
his own people, but to the whole circle of 
churches with which they are on terms ot 
Christian intercourse. In the ordinary inter- 
course of a minister with his people, there is 
room for the exercise of all the wisdom we are 
capable of attaining. Discretion out of the 
pulpit gives authority to the pulpit itself. A 
skilful husbanding of the resources of the pas- 
tor, secures a respectful audience to the preach- | 
er. An obstinate adherence to a favorite mea- 
sure, and a fickle and fluctuating course, may 
equally abridge the influence of a minister. 
There are particular cases in the history of 
communities, which cannot safely be overlook- * 
ed or disregarded. There is a time to sow 
and a time to reap; a time to take a stand on 
some great truth or principle of duty, with a | 
martyrs fortitude, and a time to flee from one 
city to another. Happy, happy the man, to 
whom God giveth wisdom to discern the signs 
of the time, and to adapt himself to the exigen- { 
cies of the Divine Providence. 
The need of wisdom is, also, obvious in the | 
relations of the minister as a man. 

It is not possible to separate the professional 
from the private character; the pastor aud the 
preacher, from the citizen, the neighbor, the 
husband and the parent: indeed, the eloquence, 
the influence, the usefulness of a minister de- 
pend essentially on his personal character. It 
is not simply, nor mainly, what a man utters in 
the desk, or does in his profession out of it, 
that determines the impression he makes, 
The life of the man, known and read of all 
men, insensibly infuses its influence into his 
speech and his measures, The very same 
words are the same no longer, when they drop 
trom other lips; and the identical policy, which 


piety, crept in upon the succeeding generc- 


‘ tion. 


But another revival oceurred abont 1705, 
The manner of its origin may be gathered from 
what follows. A reverend divine of New Eng- 
land, writing from Boston in 1705, gives the 
following details of the commenceisent of the 
work in a particular parish, whieh account by 
its allusions to the efforts for the promotion of 
good morals, seems to intimate that very gener- 
al efforts were made throughout the country to 
repress wickedness and promote at least tie 
outward observance of religious duties. These 
efforts seem to have awakened the churches to 
desire, and prepared them to receive, still 
greater blessings.. The minister alluded to seye. 
as follows :— 

‘ Our societies for the supression of disorders, 
increase and prosper in this town; there are 
two more such societies added unto the former;. 
there are also religious societies without num- 
ber in this country, that meet at proper times, 
to pray together, and repeat sermons, and for- 
ward one another in the fear of God. In some 
towns of this country the ministers, who fur- 
nish themselves with a society for the suppres— 
sion of disorders, hardly find any notorious dis- 
orders to be suppressed = but then their so- 
cieties sre helpful unto them im doing abun- 
dance of good for the advancement of serious 
religion in the neighborhood, and to make their 
ministry much more profitable in the weekly 
exercise of it.” 

Another gentleman writes: ‘To gratify 
your desires to know what progress we make 
here in our societies, add a line ortwo to 
certify, that in Boston the societies for suppres- 
sing disorders are upheld, and two other socie- 
ties of the same nature erected; All which 
are spirited to be active, according to their 
abilities and influence, to promote virtue and 
discountenance and suppress viee, And not 
only in Boston are such good things done, and 
doing, but in many places in the province be- 
sides, Omitting many other things that might 
be enumerated’as to-other places, F shall sum 
up in short, an account of what hath been done 
in a town called Taunton, through the rich mer- 


icy of God.—The Rev. Mr Danforth, minister 


there, having seen some printed accounts of the 
methods for reformation in Oid England, in im- 
itation thereof (after earnest prayers te God 
for success) obtained of several inhabitants of 
the place (that were noted for sobriety and 
zeal against sin) to meet with lhim:once in each 
month, to consult what might be done to pro- 
mote a reformation of cisorders there. And 
after a day improved in fasting and prayer to- 
gether, they first attempted to induce the heads 
of families to set up family worship; and God 
gave them great success ; 80 that most of the 
families in the large towns hearkened to their 
exhortations and reproofe, and set upon the 


practice 





adopted by one man is coldly approved and re- 
luctantly supported, meets the wishes and en- 
gages the enthusiasm of all, if proposed by 








counts of the religious societies of young men 
in London, they were encouraged to endeavor 
the 
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of family prayer morning and evening : 
every day. Having heard and read some ac- 


like among them, And beyond their “ex- 


ws ~@t™ > + or 4 
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pectation, God working with the greatest part of) 
the yooth, to form themselves into societies for 
religious exercises, signing some good rules to 
Be observed by them therein, much like the or- 
ders of the societies of young men in London. 
«The good effect whereof was the putting an 
end to, and utter banishment of their formerly 
disorderly and profane meetings to drink, &c. 

The following letters from Mr Dantorth him- 
self, give accoant of the resulis. 

Taunton, Feb. 20th, 1704-5. «Sir, We are 
much encouraged by an unusual and amazing 
impression made by God's spirit on ail sorts 
mong us, especially om the young men and 
‘women. It;is almost incredible how many vis- 
‘it me with the disceveries of the extreme dis- 
tress of mind they are‘ia dbout their spiritual 
‘condition. And the young men, irstead of 
itheit metry meetings, are now forming them- 
selves into regular meetings fer prayer, repeti- 
‘tion of sermons, signiag the same orders, of 
which I obtained some years age a copy from 
‘the young mea’s meeting inthe nartk of Boston. 
Some awful deaths and amazing providences 
-have concurred with the word preached to this 
‘good effect. The profanest among us seemed 
startled at the sudden -change upen the rising 
generation. We need much preyer, that these | 
strivings of the spirit may ‘have a saving issue 
-and effect. Our family meetings are more and | 
more frequented; and*two mere setting up at| 
“two remote corners éf our large town, where | 
we despaired ef seeing any. Our. fast society | 
‘which was vesterday, had almost nothiag to do, 
conly to express their joy'te each ether, that the | 
‘disorderly concourse of \youth wes aow over. | 
‘We are, both church and all inhabitants, to re- 
inew the covenant for reformation this week, 
which this people made with “Ged, the last} 
‘Philip Indian war. We agreed to turn our 
next society-meeting into a fest also, for spec- | 
jal reasons, one of waich was thatae find pray- 
er our best weapon te reform vice; and the | 
devil’s kingdom cannot stand before it: also as 
worldly mep, when they find the world comes | 
hovering in upon'them, will pull the harder for | 
it, which should mike us pray more earnestly | 
cand fervently ; having had encouragement so 
far, that when we can do nothing else but :itretch | 
our withered hand's mm God's work, yet even 
doing of that shall not be ia vain." 

March 5th, 1704-5—‘ Sir, ‘It was a most 
-comfourtable day on the first of March when we | 
renewed tke reformation covenaat, of which < 
suppose you have « copy by you already ; only | 
we added an engagement-to referin idleness, | 
unnecessary frequenting houses of pubic enter- 
‘tainment, reverent behavior in public worship, | 
neglect of family prayer, promise-brer.king, and | 
walking with slandercrs emd:-reproachers of oth- | 


} 


‘ers; and that we ehould al! im our families be | 
subject to goodorder and goverame nt. It was 
rreadito the brethren and sisters in t'se forenoon, ; 
‘they standing up es an outward-sign of their 
inward consent.; to the-rest of the inhabitants, | 
iin: the afternoon they standing up also when it | 
was read,and then every one that stood up| 
brought his-*name ready writ in a paper and put 
vit into the box, that it might De put on the 
church record, The forenoon text was He- 
brews xii. 4, abont.resisting and striving against 
sn, the common enemy of us all. The 
afternoon text was 2‘Chron. xxix. 10.—We | 
gave liberty to all men and women from) 








sixteen years old and upwards to act with | 
us; and had three hundred names given in, to | 


| the same question, and got the same answer. 





list under Christ against'the sins of the times. 
The whole acted with such gravity and tears of | 
good affection, as would affect an heart of stone ; 
parents weeping for joy, seeing their children 
give their names to Christ. And we had sev- 
eral children of the church in neighboring | 
towns, who came and joined with usin it. We 
have & hundred more that will yet bind them- | 
selves in the covenant, that were then detained 
from meeting. Let God have the glory. Lt 
terday fourteen were propounded to the church.’ | 
Taunton, March 20th, 1704--5. ‘Sir, My | 
time is spent in daily discourse with the young | 
people visiting me with their doubts, fears and | 
agonies,—Religion flourishes to amazement | 
and admiration; that so we should be at once | 
touched with soul-affliction, and this jn all cor- | 
ners of the place; and that our late conver- | 
sions should be attended with more than usual | 
degrees of horror,and Satan permitted to wrest- | 
le with them by extraordinary temptations, and 
assaults, and hours of darkness, But, I hope, 
the deeper the wound, the more sound may be 


the cure: and I.have little time to think of} Synod of Ulster's Home Mission, although sen-{ tion of these debasing evils. These come over 


worldly matters ; scarce time to study sermons, 


as I used to-do ; but find God can bless mean; 8m I constrained to feel, that the position which | fidentia! servants. 


preparations, whenever he pleases; so that) 
such shall be most cried-up and commended, 
which I have had scarce time to methodize. 
I think sometimes that the time of the pouring 
out of the Spirit upon all flesh may be at the 
door. Let us be earnest in prayer, that Christ’s 
kindom may come; and that being an instru- 
ment of good to others, | may not be myself a 
cast-away,’ 

S. D. 


Yours, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—I was glad to see in a late num. 
ber of the Register, an extract from Rev. Mr 
Hill’s funeral discourse, occasioned by the death 
of the late Dr Bancroft, and which I flattered | 
myself would be followed by other portions of 
equal interest. The discourse was listened to, 
on the occasion of its delivery with very great 
satisfaction by a numerous audience, and there 
were parts of it which had a most thrilling ef- 
fect. It is imdeed an admirable discourse—a 
tribute, as beautiful as it 1s just, to the memory 
of an excellent man; and [ could wish that it 
might be as extensively read as the subject of 
it was extensively known. 

It falls to the lot of few to possess in so large 
measure, the confidence and respect uf tle pub- 
lic as that aged servant of Christ and father in the 
ministry, who has furnished the materials for | 
this biographical notice, 

I love to recall the image of this venerated 
man, such as I have known him during the ma- 
ny years in which { have been permitted to 
share his friendship, From the commence- 
ment of my ministry be has been to me even 
as a father; and I have felt that it was a privi- 
lege the value of which cannot easily be estima- 
ted, to go to him for counsel, in any emergen- 
cy. For he possessed a large share of practi- 
cal good sense, which fitted him in an eminent 
degree to be a wise counsellor and adviser in 
_all matters of prudence. 

How loved, how bonored in the ministerial} 
association with which he was connected, the 
united and spontaneous testimony of his breth- 
ren, in 8 communication which they addressed 
to his family, affords satisfactory proof. 

In what esteem he was held in the more 
immediate sphere of his labors, may be judged 
from the kind, considerate, and respect‘ul 
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{| the scene. 


. 


the vicissitudes of tis life, even to its close. 
He was a prophet, not without honor, where he 
was best known, among his own people, ia the 
Church over which he presided with an ursul- 
lied fame for more than half a century. He was 
not cast off and neglected in his old age, when 
by reason of infirmities, he was no longer capa- 
ble of active service, A new generation had 
risen up around him, but they had been taught 
to reverence and honor the good old man, who 
had worn out his life in the service of God as a 
devoted minister of Jesus Christ. 

Nor was he suffered to go off the stage 
where he had acted so important a part, as an 
ordinary man. He had been honored in life— 
he was honored in death. A great assembly, 
convened on the occasion of his faneral obse- 
quies, testified their regard for his memory by 
their silence, their solemnity and their tears. 
And he was followed to the grave by a multi- 
tude of sorrowing friends and relatives, to be 
laid by the endeared companion of his youth 
and age, who had preceeded him but by a few 
months to the gathering place of the dead. 

There, the bodies rest in peace—there in 
that rural cemetery—that consecrated grove— 
that hallowed retreat—beautiful by nature— 
and adorned by art—there they lie side by 
side in peaceful slumbers ; and many a foot- 
step shall visit the spot, and many an eye shall 
moisten, while it reads the inscription that shall 
tell where the wise and the good and the true 
hearted repose, but are remembered and honor- 
ed still. Yes, the good name of the righteous 
outlives the body; and long after the grass has 
grown green over the grave, long after the 
mortal part shall have been dissolved into its 
original elements, wilt the aged fathers who 
knew his worth and were benefited by his la. 
bors, and enjoyed his friendship, tell their chil- 
dren and their children’s children of the labors 
and sacrifices, the social and domestic virtues, 
the professional eminence, the intellectual and 
moral worth of him whose dust reposes there. 

Nor is this all. No—blessed be God, this 
is notall. The time will come when the mem.- | 
ory of the great and good will be blotted out of 
the memory of man. But there is a book of 
remembrance in which their names are written, 
and from which they never will be erased. 
‘And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels.’ 
Yes—blessed are the ‘dead who died in the | 
Lord, for they rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them. JA, | 


3 

More Tuan a matcn ron a Ropser.—In a) 
Persian apologue, the lesson and benefit ot sin- 
cerity are beautifully taught. A mother, in 
giving her son forty pieces ot money as his por- 
tion, made him swear never to tell a lie, and 
said, ‘Go, my son, I consign thee to God, and 
we shall not meet again till the day of judg- 
ment.’ The ycuth went away and the party 
he travelled with was assaulted by robbers. 
One fellow asked what he had got, and he said, 
‘ Forty dinars are sewed in my garment.’ He} 
laughed, thinking he jested. Another asked | 











At last the chief called and asked him, and he | 


said, ‘J bave told two of your people already | 


that I have torty dinars sewed up in my clothes. | 


| He ordered the clothes to be ripped open, and 
| found the money. ‘And how came you to tell | 


this?’ ‘ Because,’ the child replied, ‘I would | 
not be false to my mother, to whom I have | 
premised never to tell a lie.’ ‘Child,’ said the | 
robber, ‘art thou so mindful of thy duty to thy 

mother at thy years, and am I insensible, at my | 
age, of the duty I owe to my God? Give me. 
thy hand that | may swear repentance on it,’; 
He did so—his followers were ali: struck with | 
‘You have been our leader in, 
guilt,’ said they to the chief, ‘be the same to | 
the path of virtue ;’ and instantly made restitu- | 
tion of spoils, and avowed repentance of the 
hand,—Dr Belfrage. 
f 





STATE OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 


The following is part of a communication made | 
to the General Assembly of the Church of | 
Scotland, by the Rev, J. W. Morgan, of the | 
Synod of Ulster in Ireland. 


When I appear before you and this venerable | 
court, as the representative and advocate of the 


sible of the high honor conferred upon me, yet | 


I occupy is very humbling. A mission for Ire- 
land! after the Gospel has shone around it, and | 
preached within it for more than a thousand | 
years. A small island, easily compassed within 
a few days, and yet, to a large extent, unvisited | 
and unblest with the light of the Gospel! | 
Needing a mission for it, when fronfit the word | 
of God should long have been sounding forth 
throughout the distant nations of the earth! 
Ireland needs a mission, Oh! how much! 
For what are the associations connected with | 
her name? Ireland and crime! Ireland and 
insecurity! Irelandand distress! If there be 
aught of the spirit of patriotism or philanthropy 
within me, I cannot but feel, in these circum- | 
stances, that my present position is truly hum- | 
bling. And this feeling is not a little increas- 
ed, when it becomes a part of my duty to 
disclose ihe evils of my native land, publicly 
to declare what I would rather conceal, and 
openly blame what it would be more agrecable 
to excuse, But the truth must be told; and, 
that the sympathy and aid of this Assembly 
may be gained for my beloved country, I must 
tell of her ills, and state what remedy we are 
applying, and wish more extensively to supply, 
that they may be healed. The fundamental 
evil of Ireland is its ignorance of the word of 
God. It is my belief, that the one-half of its 
inhabitants have never handled the Bible, un- 
derstanding it to be a book which has come 
from God, and to whose communications they 
should pay implicit respect. On the contrary, 
it is a book with which they have learned ‘to 
associate the ideas of danger and distrust, and 
whose circulation is dreaded as spreading con- 
tagion and death. After the rebellion of 1798, 
the Rev. Robert Shaw, of Kilkenny, was so 
much affected by the destitution of the Scrip- 
tures in [reland, that he undertook to visit En- 
gland and Scotland, for the purpose of begging 
Bibles, which he carried over to his native 
country, and distributed through the towns in 
the south and west of the kingdom. This 
practice he continued till the establishment of 
the Bible Society in 1804, As late as 1820, at 
which time 1 beeame the pastor, of a sinall 
congregation in the town of Carlow, I could 
not find a Bible for sale in that town in any 
of the bookseller’s shops, though containing a 
population of ten thousand persons. What 
could be expected to be the condition of socie- 





ty in the midst of this famine of the word of 
the duties which men owe to God, to them- 


selves, and to one another, ‘Instead of piety 
toward God, there is prevailing profanity. 


| Sabbath, in the language of the people, is un- 


| its accuracy, I am not at all surprised by it. 


| figures of saints, and of Christ, apparently as 


| grown, and attachments having been formed, 
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treatment of himself aed hie family, through all 


Ged? Just such as we find it, a respects 


Profane swearing is a part of the ordinary con- 
versation. { have sometimes gone to the fairs} 
and markets, and stood by the populace to ob- 
serve their conduct in bargaining with one 
another, and [ have been as often shocked to} 
perceive that scarcely a sentence was uttered 
that did not contain an oath. Instead of | self- 
respect and purity, drunkenmess has become a 
national and proverbial sin of Ireland. Poor 
Ireland pays annually, six millions sterling for 
whiskey, while the complained of expense of its 
ecclesiastical establishment is not one million. 
And instead of good will and peace, the stain 
of blood is on the land, human ‘life is lightly 
accounted of, and a few pounds would be suf- 
ficient to insure the violent death of any man, 
however estimable, in the southern districts of 
the country. Witness the death of the amia- 
ble nobleman, Lord Norbury, within the walls 
of his own domain, in the open light of theday, 
I now ask, what is to be expected ‘rom a state 
of society such as this? Do yow wonder at 
the sin and misery of Ireland? Take from 
Scotland her preached word, her Sabbath ob- 
servance, and her domestic altars, and what 
would she become? So far as these have in 
later years been neglected, you see what she 
has become. Whatever weak'gess attaches to 
her may be traced to the partial neglect of 
these practices. And how can Ireland endure 
unhurt what no other nation can bear ? 
fess my surprise to be, not that Trelend is s0' 
bad, but that she is not worse. Give her the 
opportunities and blessings of other lands, and 
the Irishman will be as bright in geniug, as 
generous in heart, and as orderly in life, as any 
of his fellows. Six millions of Ireland’s pop- 
ulation, out of eight, are inthe darkness of 
Popery, and what can they be? ‘Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?’ 
But there is one class of my countrymen of 
whose case I destre to take especial notice, 
which are denominated the Irish-speaking pop- 
ulation. This claris may be computed at three 
millions, of whom the one-half can speak only 
the Irish tongue, and the other half both En- 
glish and Irish, while all, however, prefer the 
frish, as the language in which they are accus- 
tomed to think, nnd that which alone they | 
enjoy.—Now, how have these been treated ? | 
I state an historical fact when [ say, there | 
never was, and shere is not now, a single place | 
in Ireland where the Gospel is statedly preach- 
ed inthe Irish tongue. Individuals do, occa- 
sionally, preach jn it; but an Irish church, 
where the Gospe! is preached from Sabbath to 





known. How differently have all other people 
been dealt with? The Highlander has his 
beloved Gaelic; the Welshman hears in his 
own tongue the wonderful works of God, 

The Presbytery of Paisly, having discovered 
a few hundred Highlanders within their bounds 
must need appoint a Gaelic missionary for 
these; and they have done only their duty ; | 
but my poor countrymen, our three millions of 
people, are left in the dark valley and shadow 
of death. Ireland’s wrongs account for Ire- 
land’s ills. Around our coast there have been 
reckoned as many as six hundred islands: of 
these, one hundred and ninety-six are said to 
be inhabited, containing @ population approach. 
ing to 50,000 souls, but for whom no man ap- 
pears to have cared) It is only a few yells 
ago, when an honored father of your own 
church, who lately oecupied the elevated chair 
to which you are now raised, on a vistit to Ire- 
land, was credibiy informed that an object of 
worship in one of these islands, was the figure- 
head of a ship, which had probably been wrec®- 
ed on the coast. He could scarcely credit the 
intelligenee, but although [ cannot vouch for 





I have seen idolatry as debasing,in the chap- 
els of Ireland, where the poor devotees have 
been prostrated before crucifixes, and rude 


much engaged in the worship of the image, as 
it was possible for the human mind to be, In 
the midst of this intellectual and moral debase- 
ment what can the national character be ? 

It must be an affecting consideration for this 
Assembly, when it is stated that many of their 
own countrymen are exposed to the contamina- 


to Ireland in the capacity of stewards and con- 
I think [ never met with 
one of them who did not propose leaving the 
country whenever his children were approach- 
ing to that period when they would be likely to 
form connexions for life. ‘They dreaded simi- 
lar events to that which was ‘a grief of mind 
to Isaac and Rebecca,’ when their son chose 
for his wives the daughters of Heth. But such 
purposes have seldom been carried into execu- 
tion, Time passed away and the seasonable 
opportunity of departure never came, till ac- 
quaintances being made, and intimacies having 


marriage connexions were contracted, and your 
good Scottish names, that were identified with 
Protestantism, and contending for the truth, 
have been no longer a sign of religious light 
and liberty, but have sunk into the shades of 
Popish error, and been carried down the stream 
of the country’s superstition. 
there was a time when the Man of Sin was 
determined on retaining and extending the 
conquest which he has already gained in Ire- 
land, this is the time. Chapels are raising 
their splendid fronts in al] parts of the land. 
Thousands of pouuds are said to conie from afar 
to help on with the work. We are threatened 
with a Popish cathedral in our own Protestant 
and Presbyterian Belfast. And the day is 
joyously anticipated when the sons and the 
slaves of Rome shall raise the shout of triumph, 
* Ireland is all our own.’ 

But they are mistsken. It is in Ireland the 
day of righteous retribution, but it is also the 
day of gracious visitation. The watchmen 
have been asleep, and the enemy has been 
sowing tares, but a kind Providence has roused 
them from their slumber. The virgins, wise 
and foolish, have all been asleep; but the 
voice of the bridegroom has been heard in the 
land, and many are going forth to meet him. 


For the Register and Observer. 


CHURCH MUSIC, 

During a recent excursion in the country, I 
passed the Sabbath at one of the neat little 
villages, for which our New England is so just« 
ly celebrated, and had the satisfaction of find- 
ing a flourishing, though small, Unitarian 
Society, whose services J attended. The order, 
decorum, and apparent sincerity with which all 
-the exercises were attended, furnished a sat- 
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ctory proof of the happy condition of the 
se eel particularly struck with the 
atyle of the music; and as this branch is one 


of very general interest, I beg leave to offer a 
tew remarks on this subject. 

In the village choir, above referred to, there 
was an organ of moderate power, three femaie 
voices, and six or eight male performers. 
Among these there was no effort at personal 
display ; no- striking and congpicnovs voices 
calculated to engross the attention; but a sim- 


# 


“plicity, harmony, and unity of effect, altogether 


more delightful. The tunes selected were 
most appropriate to the spirit of the hymns, and 
sung with an expression of feeling which could 
not fail to carry home the sentiment to every 
heart. Indeed, I never so fully realized what 
is meant by the ‘eloquence of music,’ The 
audience manifested a lively sympathy in the 
exercise,—many of them joined unobtrusively 
in the performance, and the whole was truly,— 
what it should be,—an jmportant and delight- 
ful branch of religious worship. 

Let us now see how this department is too 
often managed in our cities. In forming a 
choir, some notorious individual is sought for 
as leader, some ‘professor,’ as our stage .sing- 
ers modestly style themselves, or an ‘ amateur,’ 
as our bon vivanis are called, who display their 
vocal powers at dinner parties, club meetings, 
and evening soirees. The filling up is of the 
same character, A lady or two, accomplished 
in al) the modern refinements of Italian and 
German airs, and accustomed to perform them 
before an admiring public, no matter whether 


I pros} “in. @ goncest hall, or in the fierce atmosphere of 


a theatre ; and a few male singers of less no- 
toriety than the leader, but brought up in the 
same school, and cherishing the same tastes. 
Is it to be expected that a choir thus constitut- 
ed will rightly appreciate their duty? Is it 
possible that their tastes and sympathies will 
lead them to such a selection of tunes, and such 
performance as will be satisfactory to a wor- 
shiping assembly? I think not, The tunes 
are selected less with a view to their adapta- 
tion to the spirit of the hymns, than for other 
reasons, touching only the feelings of the choir. 
Some conspicuous voice must be exhibited in a 
solo; or a duett between the leader and the 
‘ prima donna’ must be introduced, to create a 
sensation. Novelties are sought for, partly 
because they are novelties, and sometimes with 
the express view of preventing the society 
from joining in the exercise, Brilliant volun- 
taries and interludes are played off on the or- 
gan, having no telation to sacred music; and 
indeed, the whole affair comes to be a matter 
of individual exhibition, rather-than an aid to 
public worship. 


of taste, or of propriety, allow me to advert to 
their influence upon the societies where they 
are cherished or tolerated, 

I can truly say, that | have never known a 
society where the simple, chaste, and devotion- 
a] style was prevalent, to be annoyed by ex- 


q 
of 8 schoo! to teach the art of teaching, and the 
utility of such a school well managed. = a 

The Normal school at Lexington, besides 


the advantage of having for its Principal, aman} 


of long experience and established regulations 
as a teacher, already has a Model school con- 
nected with it, consisting of perhaps forty or 
fifty young children, which is instructed by the 
young ladies of the seminary in turn. This 
combines practice with theory. A real appren- 
ticeship is served under the eye of the master, 
He will be able to say, at the termination of 
the apprenticeship, with a near approach to cer- 
tainty, what a Town's Committee could only 
conjecture—not to be sure who will, but who 
can keep a good school. ‘The tuition being 
gratis, the expenses, at this seminary, are mod- 
erate, being $1.75 per week for board, or $2.00 
including washing. 

All sorts of errors, it is said, prevail to some 
extent in the community, respecting this school, 
especially in regard to the pledges supposed to 
be exacted upon entering it—such as, that the 
scholar, who cames there to be made a teacher, 
must engage to stay three years—at a)! events, 
one year, to devote herself to the business of 
school keeping for life, to keep enly public 
schools, at least to give them the preference, 
The absurdity of all this ought to be its suffi- 
cient refutation. The fact is, no pledge what- 
ever is asked or given upon entering the school, 
unless the declarations, that the candidate is 
sixteen years old, and desires and intends to be 
a teacher, can he tortured into pledges, All 
who enter the school can enjoy all its privile- 
ges while they remain, and leave it when they 
please, and for what they please. Who or 
what should hinder them? Neither would 
they necessarily, nor, ts it to be presumed, ac- 
tually, retire in disgrace, Want of friends, 
failure of health, death of near friends or pat- 
rons, change of purpose, taste or inclination, 
self discovery of unfitness for the occupation at 
first contemplated, other important engagements 
—any such excuse, it is to be presumed, will | 
pass current for leaving this as for leaving oth- 
er literay ‘yrstitutions, What motive could 
there be fei #etaining an unwilling pupil, if it 
were practicable? The simple truth in regard 
to the time of remaining at the school is this: 
One course of the studies contemplated is adap- 
ted to occupy a year; another and more com- 
plete course, three years, Those who depart 
before a whole course of study is completed will 
probably depart without the diploma or certifi- 
gate usually given, upon leaving a literary in- 
stitution, to those who remain the foll time 
required to complete the course of study; but 











__| ing away a proportional share of the benefits of 
To say no more of the comparative merit of | the Institution. 
these two opposite styles of music, a8 matters | 


a would not feel authorized to admit stn- 


fro colleges fer three months and no more. 


not, unless it is their own fault, without carry- 


Of course, with such a plan of 
education to be executed before him, the Prin- 


dents, expressly upon the condition that they 
are to quit the school in three months. It 








/ would be as absurd as to receive students at 
If | 
the school were already full, perhaps the ques- 


citements and party bickerings about the inusic. | tion might be asked whether the applicant for 


The very tendency of such music is to soothe, 
elevate, and christianize the feelings, and thus 
to prevent the inroads of strife.—On the con- 
trary, it generally happens that the attempt to 
introduce something very recherche, under the 
specious name of a great improvement, is pro- 
ductive of deplorable consequences. The mu- 


{ 


And if ever?” 


sic comes to be considered as a separate affair, 
a curious exhibition of skill and taste, and as 
‘such ia listened to and commented on, Likes 
and dislikes are expressed ; some are delighted 
and pronounce it almost equal to an opera, 
while others are shocked, and feel as if the 
house were desecrated, Parties are formed, 
8 a baneful spirit of party bitterness indulg- 
ed, 

Happy for that society, if there be left enough 
of Christian charity to heal dissentions so omia- 
ous of ruin! | 

If the foregoing views are just, they are of | 
important practical bearing. Believicg that 
they are so, [ offer them to the consideration 
of our Christian Societies, in the earnest hope 
that they may be productive of good. 

STERNHOLD. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
NORMAL SCHOOL AT LEXINGTON. 


The second term of this school commenced, 
Oct. 16th, with a considerable accesion to the 
number of students, and a fair prospect of fu- 
ture increase. At the request of the Board of 
Education, an address was delivered on the oc- 
casion by his Excellency, the Governor, A 
large assembly of the inhabitants of Lexington 
and the neighboring towns were present. After 
a brief sketch of the origin and success of Nor- 
mal schools in Europe and some details respec- 
ting the deficiencies both in discipline and in- 
struction in our common schools, the orator, in 
his usual happy and impressive style and man- 
ner, entered into and dwelt upon the particular | 
objects of the Experiment of this school for 
Teachers. By plain, familiar and forcible illus- 
trations drawn from the mechanic arts ard oth- 
er common occupations, it was shown how the 
preparatory instraction and training in this 
school would tend to qualify the young ladies | 
for the important occupation which they intend 
to pursue—the business of disciplining and in- 
structing the young mind and heart. The pe- 
roration was very fine—its main topic, the 
necessity of universal education to the well-be- 
ing and progress of society and the preserva- 
tion of republican liberty. 

It is not however the object of this notice to 
laud the address, to furnish an analysis of it, or 
even a summary of the principal topics embrac- 
ed in it; but to call up the attention of the 
readers of the Register to the objects of the 
school and the advantages it offers to young 
women who intend to become teachers in our 
primary or other schools, Thorough knowledge 
of the branches to be taught—how to commu- 
nicate this knowledge to young children as their 
minds are generally unfolded to receive it—in 
other words, aptness to teach—strictness of 
method and discipline in the school, and skill 
in governing without severity on the part of the 
teacher—ready, cheerful obedience, and attach- 
ment to the teacher, on the part of the children 
—with docility, love of learning and delight in 
learning—all these we wish to see combined, 
were it possible, ir every school room in the 
Commonwealth. Ali these topics, and mofe, 
were ably handled in the address. Most cer- 
tainly, as we were told, in the address, if it re- 
quires skill to hit ‘a nail upon the head’ in 
driving it into a board, and if he, who is accus- 
tomed to do this with his right hand, cannot do 
it with his left, it requires more skill to manage 
the mind, and direct its Strengthening and ex- 
panding powers to the successful pursuit of 
knowledge and virtue. Hence the necessity 








ter intending to remain only three months or | hon 
4 . 


|admission purposed to remain for a year. or | 


been or will be asked, till that exigency hap- | 


pens. 
it is desirable that all, who are suitably qualified | 


for a season, should repair to it—especially 

those who have already tavght schools, but | 
wish to ascertain whether some further insight | 
into the mystery of teaching and governing may 
not be obtained at the Normal school—it is de- 

sirable, because it will be an immediate advan- | 
tage to the individuals, and afterwards to those | 
placed under their instruction in our schools. | 
There is little doubt that many, who might en- } 


six months, would afterwards see cause to/ 
double the time—at least such is the inference | 
which has been drawn from incidental visits to | 
the school, and expressiong of satisfaction | 
which have fallen from some of the students | 
who attended the first term. As the writer of | 
this notice has taken considerable, certainly | 
unauthorized liberties, in some of the remarks | 
which he has made, it may be proper to state in | 
conclusion, that he is not an inhabitant of Lex- 
ington, nor in any way interested in or con- | 
nected with the Normal school, except as | 
friend of Education, of reasonable and promis- 

ing experiments to advance Education, and the | 
parent of one of the pupils attending the | 
school. 





Death.—‘ [t is worthy of remark,’ says Lord | 
Bacon, ‘ that there is no passion in the mind of 
man so weak, but it mates aad masters the fear 
of death; and, therefore, death is no such.ter- 
rible enemy, when a man hath so many atten- 
dants about him that he can win the combat of 
him. Revenge triumphs over death; love 
slights it; honor aspireth to it; fear pre-occu- 
pieth it; nay, we read, afier Othothe emperor 
had slain himself, pity (which is the tenderest 
of affections,) provoked many to die out of mere 
compassion to their sovereign, and as the truest 
sort of followers,’ 

But Archhishop Leighton’s remark is equal- 
ly true. ‘Nor arethe miseries of life a full 
persuasive to meet death without reluctance ; 
the oldest, the most decrepit, and the mast dis- 
eased persons, yet naturally fall not out with 
tife, but could have a mind to it still.’ 
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MR EVERETT’S ADDRESS ON GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 


German Literature is certainly the most 
prominent, impressive, and to many, ‘attractive 
object in the intellectual world, The learned 
of every clime and region are gazing on its. 
meteoric splendor, They all allow its aspects 
are strange, various, portentous—its zones 
darkly lumninous—its moons countless—its bulk 
immense—but its amount of matter uncertain, 
and that its tail sweeps and occasionally hides 
the stars. [ts influence is chiefly determined 
by observing its effects'‘on the more fixed orbs 
of the universe. We suspect that many among 
us have a very imperfect conception of its true 
merits, position and probable reeults, Wheth- 
er it contains much that is valuable and ongi- 
nal in philosophy, the science of humanity, or 
whether a very peculiar taste and fashion in 
dress and attitude, can explain something of the 


more ; but, it is believed, no such question has} 
In the present stage of the experiment, | 


and wish to enjoy the benefits of the school, | 


tion. 


uJ 


; cided, Bot there is mueh in the last half cen 
_ tury to make us cautious in the acknowled ze- 


ment of lofty claims. We belong to a gener- 


ation strangely susceptible of imposition—Em- 
Piricism triemphs, while scienee, clad in ite na- 
tive modesty aud simplicity, calls ima still, gen- 


Ue voice on the sons.of.men,.and.is not. heard- 
amid the clamor of breaking waves and noisy 
winds, 


We therefore welcome every thing that can 
throw any new light on the subject, especially 
the productions ef so ripe and able a scholar as 
the author of this discourse, He shows an in- 
timate and extersive knowledge of the subject, 
and deals with it, not only as deeply versed in 
the prevailing literature of the age, but also 
With its practical interests and tendencies, We 
think ovr scholars would do welt to take more 
frequent opportonities, to point out the relation 
between literature, and'a people’s material wel. 
fare—intelleetual culture and its political con- 
dition and destiny. 

Here lies a great truth, that weeds to be il- 
lustrated and enforced. Ht is said our people 
hav? not a gufficient regard for learning. If so, 
it is- because they do not perceive the connex- 
jon between the intellectual and the material, 
knowledge and power, mental developement, 
and national prosperity, greatness, glory. Let 
them be taught that the wnseen is the life an 
energy of the seen—that the eternal is tt 
source of all that is excellent in the temporal - 
that the spiritual moulds and controls the mat; 
rial—that from the study, the deeply culture 
intellect, issue the streams that fertilize all that 
is valuable, noble and lovely in society, that it is 
intellectual and moral force that win the victo- 
ry even on the field of battle. We are utilita. 
rian, we demand usefulness in all tnings. And 
itis right, Whatever is uscless is eontempti- 
ble. The sun would not be glorious if he did 
no good, aml never would he have been wor- 
shiped were not his beams beneficent, Let 
us then demonstrate the reat utility of literature, 
its connexion with every thing valuable, res- 
pectable and -elevated in life, that a devoted 
scholar contributes mest to the ability, prosper- 
ity and resources of a nation, 


Mr Everett in a part ef his discourse tottch- 
es upon this bearing of bis subject. We give 
a passage. 


Let me call your aftertion for ome moment longer 
in conclusion to its praetical eect upon the politicat 
situation of Germany itself. This is one ef the most 
curious topics connected with the subject, and illus- 
trates more clearly, perhaps, thran almost any other 
known fact, the real value to the community of that 
intellectual and mora! culture which is sometimes 
underrated in comparison with pursuits that termi- 
nate in the acquistiton of mere physical wealth. 
There cannot be a doubt, that the developement of 
literature and philosephy which took place in Germa- 
ny during the last centary, was the principal thing 
which ultimately, after many reverses, reinforced 
the national spirit, nerved the national arm with 
patriotic fervor, sustatned the people in their tong and 
bloody contest with the armies of Napoleon, and &- 
nally secured the national independence. 

At the opening of the French Revolution there 
was and could be little or no national feeling in this: 
vast body politic, broken up as it was into severa) 
hundred principalities, separated frem each ether 
by political divisions, which were embittered in ma- 
ny cases by long cherished mutual hestilities. The 
Holy Roman Empire, as the political system of Ger- 
many was then called, was a sort of antique castle, 
once strong and well defended, now crumbling and 
tottering with the effect ef years. It yielded at the 
first touch from the giant arm of the French Revolu- 
While that great movement was met by noth- 
ing but the usual resources of disciplined armies 
and combinations of state policy, it swept all before 
it almost without opposition. The ancient gov- 
ernments disappeared ope after another, and yield- 
ed their places to new principalities and powers of 
foreign aspect and origin. The Rhine.was no longer 
the barrier betwecn France and Germany. Four or 
five times in succession the French armies poured 
like a torrent over her cultivated plains and popu- 
lons cities. Austerlitz, Jene, Wegram had succes. 
sively sealed her doom as it seemed beyond redemp- 
The brothers of the French Despot occupied 
thrones in some of the fairest portions of the land. 
The Courts that retained a nominal independence 
seemed to be completely bewildered by the mingled 
fascination and terror that surronnded the person of 
Napoleon. From that quarter there was evidentiy 
no hope or prospect of deliverance. Had the intei- 
lectual and moral condition of the people remained 
as it had beenin the earlier part of the century, 
they on their part would have soon acquiesced with 
equal indifference under foreign sway, and the na- 
tional independence of the German nation, the root 
and source of so much that is most excellent and 
promising in the present civilization of the world, 
would have perished forever. 

But in the meantime, gentlemen, while the French 
Revolution was thus overturning or new modelling, 
to suit its own purposes, the ancicnt institutions of 
the country, a new state of public opinion had grad- 
ually grown up which was determined ina great 
degree by the brilliant development of literature and 
philosophy to which I have called your attention. 
The youth of Germany had adopted with enthusiasin 
the patriotic spirit,—the lofty tone of thought and 
feeling which prevailed among the literary men. 
To that feeling the appeal was finally made, and it 
proved successtul. The students in all the universi- 
ties formed themselves into private associations, and 
so intense was the excitement that it rose in some 
instances to actual insanity, resulting in violence and 
death. Such was the case of the unfortunate Sand, 
who under mistaken feelings of patriotism wrought 
up to the pitch of positive frenzy assassinated the 
poet Kotzebne, whom he looked upon as an enemy 
to his country. These associations adopted a pecu- 
liar costume, resembling that worn by the Germans 
of the middle ages, and assumed as their device — 
Virtue— Science— Fatherland. 


In aid of the objects of these associations, another 
was formed in the kingdom of Prussia, among the 
young men of a somewhat more advanced age de- 
nominated the Tugend Bund, or Leacur or ViR- 
Tue, At the head of it was placed the Queen of 
Prussia, one of the most interesting characters of the 
eventful period in which she lived; a princess who 
combined with the beauty and grace of the celebra- 
ted queen of France, the virtues of a christiso and 
the lofty’soul of a hero. The misfortunes of her coun- 
try crushed her generous spirit and hurried her (0 
an early grave, but not until she had done much by 
her influence and example to rovse the dormant en- 
ergies ot her subjects. When the reverses of the 
French in Russia at length opened a prospect of stc- 
cessful resistance, the effect of these arrangements 
was soon perceived. The young men of Germany 
rushed with one accerd to the field, and displayed ® 
self-devotion in the cause of their country that was 
never surpassed in the purest days of Greece oF 
Rome. For three whole days in succession their 
dauntless and persevering courage bore the brunt of 
the veteran armies of France, commanded by the 
Emperor Na himself, and fought and gained 
at Leipsic that celebrated Battle of the Nations, 
which secured the independence of Germany. Nev- 
er had a people wrought such miracles of valor, p4- 
triotism, and virtue, as were then performed by the 
young men of Germany. Never, perhaps, were 
courage, virtue, and patriotism so ill rewarded. In 
summoning the young men of Germany to aid in de- 
livering their country from a foreign foe, the orn 
eigns had colempaly sovated them that they shov 
receive as the noblest compensation for their efforts, 


and the only-one whieh they would consent to 2 
cept, the establishment of liberal political sgn 





secret of its success, is a question not as yet de- 


tions, In many of the principal German states, 
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ly in Prussié, where the ardor of the ed 
ueated youth ia the national cause was more conspi- 
cuous thanany where else, this promise,--to the last- 
ing dishonor of the govrenment,—yet remains to be 
accoinplished. Let us rejoice, gentlemen, that the 
lines have fallen te us in a region where the liber- 
ty of the people is not dependent on the faith of 
princes. 





After listening to the discourse, a part of 
which follows, the sentiments so much pleased 
us, we asked the use of it for the satisfaction 
We think they will concur in 
our judgment and thank our friead for his kind. 
Such truth ought to be impressed upon 
the conscience of our people. ‘They commit 
more sim in their political relations than in all 
others, We know many, in other respects 
good Christians, who in these matters cherish 


of our readers, 


ness. 


pital dthnondieatinaentnaniinsingeseneediadiineeantione aa 


sufftage into the ballot box without his becom- 
ing the subject of scurrilous newspaper attacks, 
—attacks, which do him personally no injary 
whatever, but which are adapted to bring into 
suspicion, jealousy and ridicule, his sacred office, 
and those institutions of religion, which are, in 
the public mind, to a certain degree lentified 
with his person. They are attack Gf such a 
kind as to admit of no answer,=+# poison 
without any possible antidote. And they are 
never aimed at clergymen, as men; but as the 
ministers of religion. Now I by no means think 
that a clergyinan should hold his own person 
as specially inviolable, or as invested with any 
degree of factitious sanctity. But if he is re- 





and exercise feelings most grossly unchristian. 
They are utterly unconscious that a foul demon 
is poisoning the fountains of life within them, 
They would start with dismay if it could, for a 
They inhale | 
the pestiferous air, not suspecting it is laden 
with death. What avails it to keep with dili- 
gence the whole heart, except one broad, deep 


momeut, be revealed to them. 


channel throngh which is constantly pouring 
in a black, bitter stream: He that violates one 
command, is guilty of all. It is an important 
truth. The single, vicious plant soon over- 

Is mildew on the soul, A 


admitted leavens the whole 











‘s discussing the morals of 

not have our ministers | 

preach politics. But can they not, with pro- | 
priety and great benefit, discuss the morals of | 
poli tics—point out to their people the sins they | 
are daily committing in these connexions—in- | 
fuse something of the Christian spirit into them, | 
and lead into these precincts, with their benign | 
influences, faith, hope and charity, from which | 
thev are now expelled? We trust our friends | 
will pardon us for the suggestion. We are | 
confident the author of this discourse has taken 
the part pteecribed by wisdom, 
PARTY SPIRIT. A Sermon delivered at Ports- | 
mouth, N. H. on the day of the Annual Fast, 


April 4, 1839, by Aadrew P. Peabody, Pastor ot | 
the Seuth Church and Parish. 


Acts vit, 26. ‘He showed himself unto them 
as they strove, and would have set them at one | 
again, saying, Sirs, ye ore brethren; why do| 
ye wrong one to another ?’ 

This is said of Moses, when he offered his 
mediation in a quarre] between two of his fel- | 
low-couutrymen, The part, which he played 
in this quarrel, was an unsuccessful and thank. | 


} 


less one; and no wonder that it should have; 67, have spoken for me on these subjects, and | ized as a Committee to say that it is the wish of the 


been so, when the offending party could retort 

upon him, and say, Wilt thou kill me, as thou 

didst the Egyptian yesterday?’ Il! had he fit- | 
ted himself for the office of a peace maker, | 
when, looking this way, and that way, and see- | 
ing no witness near, he slew the task-master, | 
and hid him in the sand. And though he then 

had the folly to suppose that ‘his reaped 
would have understood how that God by his | 
band would deliver them,’ his brethren saw in | 
this clandestine murder no token of a divine 

commission, and the Almighty held back the | 
seals of office from him, till a forty year’s exile 
among quiet, pastoral people had changed the 

hot-headed champion into the meek and long | 
suffering old man. 

[am going to take upon myself this after- | 
noon the office which Moses undertook in our | 
text, and I am not aware that I have by hostile | 
demonstrations of any kind, disqualified myself | 
for the duty. I have watched you, my friends, | 
as you have striven onthe arena of political | 
warfare,—I have heard the breathings, and | 
marked the manifestations of mutual distrust 
and suspicion,—I have witnessed on both sides | 


strong personal’ feeling mingled with party | Many of you remember how party acrimony | points, there is probably no difference of opinion be- | 


zeal, and it has been my earnest desire, my 
earnest, though feeble effort, to set you at one 
again. My voice in private, uttered, [ trust, 
with the modesty becoming my age and my | 
ignorance of public affairs, has uniformly been, | 
‘Sirs, ye are brethren, why do ye wrong one | 
to another ?? And now, impelled, if I know 


garded as the representative of Christian insti- 
tutions, sv that, in St. Paul’s language, ‘we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels,” then 
should not the vessels wantonly expose them- 
selves to injury, lest the treasure be damaged 
with them. If religious institutions in this 
counfry again become identified with party 
politics, as they have been in former times, 
nothing but a miracle can save the ark of God 
among us from being crushed to atoms. I am 
therefore, unwilling to perform any act, how- 
ever lawful in itself, which may in any quarter 
be regarded or interpreted as identifying reli- 
gion with party politics, 

Another reason, why I have been unwilling 
to vote, is, that the question of qualification for 
office is left almost entirely out of sight in our 
elections. A men is not nominated to an of- 
fice, because he is the very man in the state or 
party, who is best fitted to discharge its duties; 
but simply because he can commend the most 
votes, though the grounds of his popnlarity may 


| be and otten are positive disqual:fications for 


the office in question. 

My chief remaining reason for not voting is 
the spirit of personal distrust, abuse and re- 
crimination, the bigotry and exclusiveness, 
which have to so great a degree discolored the 
newspapers, and, if | am correctly informed, the 
popular discussions of both parties, Princi- 


ples seem to have been lost sight of, or to have | 
| lain far in the back-ground; and the strife has } 


been about men. And [have not, and, I hope, 
never shall have a sofficiently strong distrust 


| of any portion of my fellow-citizens, to induce } 


me to participate in such a strife. 

These Jast two reasons would probably keep 
me from the polls, or lead me to cast scattering 
votes, if. 1 were a layman, However, should 
they cease to exist, as Heaven grant they soon 
may, my first would still, | apprehend, hold 
good for a long time to come. 

But T have no right to detain you any longer 
with my own personal affairs. Nor shovld J 
have said this much, were I not aware that oth- 


therefore made it equally my duty anc my priv- | 
ilege to seize the first fitting opportunity of | 
speaking for myself. 
main purpose of this discourse, which is to do | 
my humble part towards allaying the vehe- | 
mence of party spirit, aud saying to those on 


| either side, ‘Sirs, ye are brethren, why do ye | 
| 


wrong one to another ?’ 


I would first draw an argument for mutoval | 
toleration from the history of parties in this | Joseph Hay, and Abraham Howard, Esq’rs. 


You now, my friends, are sincerely | 


‘ 


You not only fear | 


country. 
distrustful of each other. 


other’s motives. 
that the other has the true interests of the 
country at heart. Each supposes the other to | 
be laboring to build up a part or a faction at} 
the expense of the whole nation. Let me ask | 
those of you, who remember so far back, wheth- 
er this was not precisely the sate of the two | 
antagonist parties from twenty to thirty years | 
ago. I apprehend that it was, Each party, 
honestly believed the ether to be full of treach- | 


erous purposes, nay, even sold to foreign pow- 
{ 


here rent society in twain, what divisions it | 
made in neighborhoods and families, what a sad | 
waste there was of al] the charities of he. | 
And now that time has worn away the old par- | 
ty landmarks, what is the universal opinion | 
with regard to the controversies of those days? | 
That neither party was treacherously disposed, | 


you to vote atthe recent election, I feel ‘that | 
a staement of my reasons for declining so to do the Present views and measures of both parties. 
is due both to you and to myself. In the first 
place, experience has shown, that, in this town 
and state; (however it may be elsewhere,) a 
clergyman cannot so much as quietly drop his 


| and at the commencement of his reply to the state- 
| ments which they had made, he inquired, ¢ it the 


) Committee promptly answered in the negative—ad- 
But I must hasten to the } ding, in the language of your vote, that our commis- 


. rit }in their votes, passed at their meeting on the tenth 
each other’s principles; but you doubt each | instant, as to the great object and end of the mission 
Neither party can believe | of the Savior of the world, and comsequently of the 
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principles, that will bear an equal relation to 








Think of this probabitity ; and, while it damps 


right, let it temper your zeal with charity. 
(To be Continued.) 





HOLLIS STREET CHURCH. 
We supposed after publishing the reply of 
Mr Pierpont, last week, we had got through 
with every thing relating to this affair. But 
we were inistaken, It seems we have not yet 
reached the root of the matter. The lollowing 
documents have been handed us with @ request 
to publish them. We do not see that they 
shed apy new or important light on the subject. 
But in conformity with the resolution, with 
which we commenced, to publish all, on both 
sides, that should be given us, we comply with 
the request, 


No. I. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of 
Hollis Street Meeting-House, on Monday evening, 
September 10, 1838, it was 
Voted,—That many members of this Society have 
viewed with decp regret the zeal of their reverend 
Pastor in those exciting topics which divide and dis. 
turb the harmony of the community, thereby alien- 
ating his friends and diminishing bis usefulness as 
the Christian teacher of this Society. 

That they believe the precepts of the gospel do 
not warrantphim as a Christian minister,in in terfering 


alteration of old and the adoption of new laws, be- 
long to legislators duly elected for that purpose. 
That they believe he was settled as the teacher 
of the doctrines and virtues of the Savior of the 
world, who did not intertere with the civil jaw, but 
whose object it was, to promote peace on earth end 
good-will among men. Therefore, 

Voted,—That a Committee of five be appointed to 
confer with the Reverenp Joun PieRponr, up- 
|} on his duties and relations to this Society ; and that 
they be requested to report at an adjourned meeting, 
The following gentlemen were accordingly chosen 
a Committee for the purpose expressed in the fore. 


not your zeal for what you deem truth and 


with the established laws of the land; but that the | 


eae 


receiving. 'F will believe that the proprie 


of Hollis Street Church would, if they could, hedge 


their u in limits definite preseribed 
~ say to im, © therto shalt. thou a ut no fir. 


munication that they have directed you to make me: 

nett 1 oftheir epinion as 
’ means that I have adopted, inthe pros- 

ecution of my minletry, in pe age its object. 

Now-in regard to these, 1 have not untrequently 
had misgivings myself, ever since I have stood in 
my present relation to them. Knowing that my 
meaning was right, | have often doubted whether 
my means were the best ; and, compelled often to 
act promptly—as every one sometimes must, who 
acts with any effect—I have never doubted that, in 
many Cases, had I done differently, it would have 
been better both for me and for my cause. Indeed, 
1 have bad so many proofs. of the fopebiiiy of my 
judgment, in respect to the practical details of my 
P » that I have come greatly to distrust it. 

I shall therefore look, with great deference, to the 
known judgments of a large number of my people, 
and divide with them, most willingly, the responsi- 
bility of those errors which, in the judgment of men, 
I may commit in so doing; while I cannot torget, 
and I hope that my people will not, that the only er- 
rors, in the judgment of God, are those which con- 
sist in bad purposes, or in a misuse or disuse of the 
means that he has given us to ead us aright in our 
good ones. 

If, therefore, I have eutered too earnestly or too. 
exclusively into a few topics that, ffom the circum- 
stances in which, in these days, we are all called to 
act, have become particularly ‘ exciting,’ to the neg- 
lect of others equally important and more peculiarly 
within my own province, it cannot be to my people 
a matter of deeper regret than it is to me; and I 
shall faithfully endeavor to recall all undue attention 
from the former topics, and confine to the latter what 
they may rightfully claim. 

Meantime, | hope that my people will allow me to 
suggest, that the closer intercourse which, through 
you, gentlemen, I understand, they ask me to have 
with them and their families, would be much more 
easily maintained by me, as well as more pleasant to 
both parties, were there more of reciprocity in it. 
It 4s bard to keep up profitable intercourse—as it is 

t conversation-—where the efforts ure all on 
one side. This suggestion, [ am sure, will be taken 
in the spirit in which it is mede ; for deeply as I 
feel, and long as I shall gratelully remember the 
many proofs that I have secn, of a liberal spirit 
among my people in providing for my extraordinary 
as well as my ordinary wants,— could [ have enjoy- 
ed more frequently at my own house the society ot 





going vote. Samuet May, Henry Bass, Ricu- 
ARDs CuILp, JosepH Hay, ABRAHAM Howanrp. 


No. 2. 
The Committee of the Proprietors of Hodl- 
| lis Street Meeting-House, chosen at their meet- 
ing on the tenth instant, have attended to the duty 
assigned them, and ask leave respectfully to 
REPORT: 

That they waited upon the Revereny Mr. 
PiERPONT, and communicated to him the votes 
| passed at that meeting, and went into elaborate con- 
| versation with him, as instructed to do. 

The discussion occupied three evenings; and on 
the part of the Committee, great plainness of speech 
was used, and frank and full statements were made 
of the views and feelingsof many members of the 
parish. The Committee were heard with great pa- 
tience, and replied to with the greatest urbanity 
land gentleness; and asa result, the Pastor handed 
| to them the document which they now communicate 
tothe meeting. 

The Committee ask leave to state, that very early 
|in the interview with the Reverend Mr. Pierpont, 





} 
} 





gentlemen of this Committee felt themselves author- 


| Society that this commission should resultin a dis- 
solution of eur present connection?’ to which the 


sion was,‘to confer with him upon his duties and { 
relations to this Society.’ 
Which is respectfully submitted by 
SAMUEL MAY, For the Committee. 
Boston, Sept. 24, 1838: 


No. 3. i 
To Samuel May, Henry Bass, Richards Child, 


Gentlemen :—So far as the opinions of the Propri- 
etors ofthe Church in Hollis street are expressed 


ministry of all his servants, namely,‘ to promote 
peace on earth and good-will among men,’ there is 
certainly no difference of opinion between them 
and myself. There would probably be no differ- 
ence between us as to the source out of which 
* peace on earth’ must flow, namely, goodness, or 
moral virtue ; in other words, from conformity to 
the moral laws of God. Nor can there, probably, be 
any diflerence of opinion as to what is the in- 
strumenl by which this conformity to God’s 
law is to be wrought out or effected among 


| of learning the state of their feelings on the subject 


the men whom I do not often find at home when I 
call at theirs, | should have bad a better opportunity 


now brought under my notice. 

I couclude with expressing my earnest wish, that 
the present communication of opinion and interchange 
of feeling between us, might be the means of bring- 
ing us nearer and binding us closer together. I 
shall be most happy to do all that in me lies to make 
our relation profitable and pleasant to both parties; 
and it is my hope and fervent prayer that it may be 
found, at last, to have been one of the means of our 
attaining to the end of our Christian faith—the sal- 
vation of our souls, i 

I am, gentlemen, respectlully, 
Your friend and servant, 
JOHN PIERPONT. 

Boston, Sept. 20, 1838. 


MRS HUIDEKOPER. 

The obituary notice of this excellent lady, 
will be read with a sad set pleasing interest 
by all among us who were in the least acquaint- 
ed with her. Many knew her, and all we may 
venture to say, loved and respected her. We 
have received another notice signed J. Q. D., 
expressing the same sentiments and estimate 
of her many virtues. The editor of this paper 
was, sometime since, in her family for a few | 
days, and felt the peace and elevation of its 
pure and bland influences. We arrived, wear- 
ied and almost sick. Her delicate care and 
attention ere-not forgotten. The gentleness, 
the kindness of her manners—the varied and 
simple demonstrations of her character, left 

hing. besutiful and holy impressions. on 
ous feelings that are yet fresh. Now that she 
is gone, we trust there is no impropriety in 
making this acknowledgement. And it gives 
Her loss to her family 

And the people of the 
pleasant village in which she resided, will be 
made sensible how much cause they have to 


us some Satisfaction. 
can never be repaired. 





men: all agreeing that this work is to be done by 
truth—truth proclaimed in moral instruction, and 


tween my people and myself. 
But, upon the question how this instrument shall | 
be used or applied, in each of the countless combi- | 
nations and changing circumstances of human so- | 
ciety and affairs, so as best to answer the great end | 
of its application—the putting away of sin, and the 
introduction of righteousness and peace—there must | 
be differences of opinion, even among wise and good | 
men, wherever freedom of thought is allowed, as un. | 


my own heart, only by the conviction that it is | —that each was sincere and honest in its po- | der a goverment, and with religious institutions like 


my duty, (for every other consideration would | 
bid me hold my peace ona subject, on which most | 
of my hearers are so sensitive.) | come prepar- | 
ed to exhort you to exercise candor, forbear- | 
ance, kindness and brotherly love in your po- | 
litical differences. 

I cannot but think that my position in soci- 
ety gives me a right to speak with peculiar | 
confidence on this subject. [ Jay no claim to | 
superior penetration or wisdom; but the most | 
sagacious man cannot at the same time be in 
the midst of a conflict, and dispassionately | 
mark the aspects and movements on either side ; | 
while one of only ordinary penetration, who is | 
withdrawn from the scene of action, may have 
the whole map of the field distinctly in his eye. 
I cannot indeed look upon the contest with the 
indifferent glance of a neutral, A neutral with | 
regard to great political doctrines and measures, 
no good citizen can be. But a fixed set of | 
principles is very apt to place a man in a sort | 
of relative neutrality ; for he may find his polit- | 
ical creed dismembered between two opposing 
parties, some of its articles maintained by the 
one. and some by the other, Now, with a set 
of principles as definite and clear as [ could | 
desire, | have found myself precisely in that | 
condition. While, for instance, I agree with 
one party in admitting the necessity of a paper 
currency, and in reposing great confidence in 
the monied institutions of the country, | can 
go all lengths with the other in ite free trade 
doctrines, While with the one, I can deprecate 
the abuse of executive patronage, with the 
other I could cry out against monopolies. 
While with the one L apprehend much evil at 
present from the exercise of universal suffrage, 
with the other, I hold strictly democratic theo- 
ries of government and only wish that the 
sceptre might be kept back from the people, 
till the wider diffusion of learning, virtue and 
piety shall have made them fit to reign. 1| 
freely confess, that, as parties now stand ir. this | 
country, | should consider our institutions and | 
the great principles of democracy safer at pres- | 
ent in the hands of the more conservative of 
the two parties; for I believe that democratic 
theories can never be successfully embodied 
except among a highly educated and thoroughly 
Christianized people, and that therefore, the 
democratic tendencies of our institutions need 
rather to be retarded than urged on, 








Having been strongly solicited by some of 


| sword’s points, and could have thought only 


litical views,—that each numbered many de- 
voted patriots in its ranks,—that each will be. | 
queathe its fair quota of honored names to the 
reverence and gratitude of posterity. And, in| 


numerous instances, those who were then at} 





{ 


evil of each other, are now taking close counsel | 
together in the same party, and daily wonder 
that either should ever have doubted the other's | 
honesty or patriotism. Just so will it be with | 
our present parties. When the points now ia | 
controversy are finally settled, and new ques- 
tions bring about new political combinations, 
the present excited state of personal feeling 
wil] be looked back upon with wonder and re- 
gret, and either party will concede to the other’ 
the just verdict of substantial sincerity and 
honesty. " 

There is another historical view, which might 
tend greatly to allay the bitterness of party feel- 
ing. It is a view, which, I believe, will be 
borne out by the most extensive historical 1n- 
duction, There has never yet been a political 
party, which, in the eyes of impartial posterity, 
has been in the possession of truth undiluted 
and undisturbed, There have never yet been 
two antagonist parties, with regard to which 
the verdict of posterity has not been, either that 
both were right, or that both were wrong,— 
both right, but each taking a one-sided view of 
the same truth, beholding it only in a part of its 
relations and aspects,—or both wrong, the 
truth lying in the middle ground, and the par- 
ties being at opposite extremes. How many 
agonizing conflicts, that have shaken mighty na- 
tions. to the centre, and made thrones quake, 
have proved to be like that of the two valiant 
knights, who shed each other’s blood, the one 
to prove that a shield snspended between them 
was white, the other that it was blue, when in 
fact it was white on the one side and blue on 
the other! When questions ef political princi- 
ple or policy have deen settled, and points once 
mooted have become axioms, the result has 
uniformly been, either an amalgamation of the 
views of both parties, or else a middle course 
equally removed from both. You are not one 
whit more earnest or sincere, my friends, than 
have been the partizans in scores of controver- 
sies, that have thus terminated. But in all hu- 
man probability your present controversy is not 
an exception to the general rule. It will ter- 


our own, it must be. But, difference of opinion 
on this question, involves no moral obliquity ; nor) 
does the expression of such difference imply any de- 
parture, on the part of those who differ trom us, 
from uprightness of purpose or integrity of character. | 

Indeed I do not understand, either from the votes | 
of the proprietors or from our several free conver- | 
sations, that any one of my people brings this as a 
complaint against me. IfI am not mistaken as to 
what they ought to allow, and doallow me, they 
admit the honesty of my intentions, but differ widely 
from me on the score of the means by which my goed 
intentions may be best effected. If in this I am 
under a wrong impression, nothing further need be 
said ; for, if my people distrust my integrity of pur- 
pose, as well as my judgment as to the best means 
of effecting it; if they believe tliat, not my head 
only, but my heart is wrong,—it were vain to think 
of conciliating to myself their hearty confidence by 
any concessions that I might offer. But if in this im- 
pression I am correct, the difference, between us, all 
resolve themselves into matters of judgment as to 
the means by which the object of our present rela- 
tion may be best attained. 

My own opinion has been, that, by listening to the 
calls that have been made upon me in the course of 
events, or the providence of God, and acting ina 
somewhat wider field, embracing a greater variety 
et topics, no less good might be done, directly or in- 
directly, to those who fell within, while more good 
would be done to those who lay without, the circle 
of my own peculiar people. Their opinion is differ- 
ent. They believe that my walks should be more 
restricted, and my rounds consequently more fre- 
quent amon, them ; and that the topics in which ! 
show an interest should be more limited in number 

Now I think that those of the proprietors of the 
church who have been habitually my hearers, will 
do me the justice to say that [ have never affected 
infallibility of judgment upon any topic; and when 
the question is, in what way that can be done best 
which all think ought to be done, I feel, not bound 
nrerely, but, most ready to show great deference % 
the opinions and faithful counsels of those around me 
in the religious Society in whose prosperity and mor- 
al improvement we have all a common interest. 

In the votes which you have laid before me, by 
direction of the Society, is expressed the opinion of 
‘ many’ of its members, that some of the measures 
that [have hitherto pursued, to that end, are not 
wisely chosen ‘ to promote peace on earth and good 
will among men.’ 

Though I have often, heretofore, been favored 
with the counsel of individuals among my people— 
counsel by which I donbt not that [ have been saved 
from many mis-steps—yet this is the first official ex- 
pression of the opinion of the Society, with which | 
have ever been flavored, in respect tothe measures 
that I have adopted, er ought to adopt, in order to 
effect the great object ef my ministry among them. 
This expression of their views is entitled to, and | 
assure you, gentlemen, shall receive, my most re- 
spectful attention. I feel that this is due both to 
them and to myself ; for it is as counsel that 1 am 


willing to understand this expression of their views ; | 





not as instructions, or a prescribing of terms, 





minate, as others have, in the establistiment of 


ers, and working in secret leagues with them. | truth shown in a virtuous life. On these several ence is withdrawa from them. 


‘festing, at all times, the greatest firmness. and com- 


iny people could no more think of giving, than J of , 


regret, that her still, pious and beneficent influ- 
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For the Register and Observer. 


MRS. ANN PEIRCE. 

Departed this life at Trenton, Oneida County, New 
York, on the morning of the 10th of September lest, 
1839, Mrs. ANN Petree, wife of the Rev. Isaac 
Bliss Peirce, Pastor of the Unitarian Church and So- 
ciety in that town, and daughter of the late Mr. 
George Clarke of Newport, Rhode Island, in the Fit- 
ty first year of her age. 

The disease which terminated her life, so. valuable 
to her family and friends, was consumption; a tmala- 
dy so flattering and yet so fearful in. its progress.— 
She struggled with it through~a. iong season; sus- 
taining herself in cheerfulness and: patience;--mani- 


posure of mind. 

Death had no terror, only as it wonld deprive her 
of serving her family, and being longer usetul to her 
friends;--She beheld its daily approach without 
shrioking ip alarm fromits final hour of trinmph. 

* Calmly she watclied her ebbing life;— 
She knew God’s-time was best >— 

Nor feared to obey her Father's cath, 
To this eternal rest.” 

She was truly faithful in all the relations of wife 
apd mother, and sister and davghter:—and her 
memory is cherished with wrm and lasting affection 
by her family and numerous friends. 

She loved to the last her mative place, and nursed 
the rememberance of early friends and sharers of her 
young affections. She emigrated from Rhode Island, 
with her husbandin the Spring of 3815, to Trenton 
N. ¥.--and shared with him im all the difficulties 
and trials of that Out-post, as it then was, of the 
Primitive Faith. Her twnezal was attended, on the 
alternoon of. the 33th of the month, by a very large 
assemblage of deeply sympathising friends and 
neighbors. 

In the surbmer of 1537, while absent, on a visit to 
Newport R. I. her youngest daughter Sarah Ann, 
departed this life tn the XV. yeur of her age;—and 
this sad and erushing event to her heart had a lasting 
influence on her health and spirit. Her body reposes 
beside the remains of that beloved one ;—while their 
spirits are inhabitants of brighter seenes than earth 
can yield—sharers im holier joys then earth can 
know. 

This hope of the heart imparts consolation to our 
minds,—or, ‘how dark this world would be’ 

If, indeed, our hope is not laid up in heaven, what 
lurid cloud must hang over the soul of man—to par- 
alize its spring of action in the causejot benevolence, 
--its energies in the service of humanity! 

God, in mercy, keep us in possession of this hope 
ot immortality; and of that Faith whose fruit is pray- 
er;and which is not ‘reasen’s labor but repose.’ 


Rest thou in peace! ‘thy work on earth is ended, | 


— = 


Thou hast no portion in the sorrow: heaving 
The hearts wliose anguish tears but feebly tell; 
A path of light and gladness is betore thee;— 
The hope of Jesus in fruition thine.” 

Rest thou in peace!—‘temptation cannot sever 
The tie that now unites thee to-thy God ;. 
Nor pain, nor grief, nor sin, nor wo; ean ever 
Enter the precincts of thy bright abode !~— 

Our hearts are weak, and’ griet'our eyes bedim, 
Yet toour God we turn, with subdued will 
And yield the wile, and mother up. to Him! 

Trenton, Non. 1839. 
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KOR THE REGISTER AND OBGERVER. 
MRS. REBECCA HUIDEKOPER. 


Died, in Meadville, Penn., Oct.. 22, Mrs Rebecca 
Huidekoper, wife of H. J. Huidekoper, Esq. aged 60. 

The grief ocacsioned by the death of this estimable 
woman willbe: felt: not only-by the large circle of 
her friends. ia the west, but by many in. New Eng- 
land, Providence has connected many of'our East- 
ern bretliren, especially of those now in the ministry, 
with the delightful family of which she was the 
wite and mother, These will all sympattise deeply 
with the relatives and' friends who: here mourn her 
loss, Atnd'in: announcing her death to your readers, 
it would be unjust to them as well as hor, that her 
goodhess- sHould not be commemorated by a-simple 
tribute of’ affection to her memory, Tlie words of 
the sacred historian may be strictly applied’ to her, 
this woman was full of good works andialins deeds 
which she did. Distinguished for benevolence, her 
charity was discriminating and’ judicious, quiet and 
retiring. So-were aller virtues.. They shone with 
a calm and steady brightness, and shed a quiet cheer- 
fulness around: her. Her modest, retiring feelings 


ter; and only those who knew her most familiarly, 
saw and felt their full. beauty and excellence. Even 
to these lier character was constantly developing. 
Eachi day added to their sense of her worth. 

The closing scenes of her life were in accordance 
with: lier character ; full of! moral beauty ; of calm- 
nes¢, of trust,.of modest firmness.. Stie died as she 
had lived, “a holy woman whio had trusted in God.’ 
Her remains were conveyed to-the little family cem- 
etery,. “a grave in the garden,” on one of' the softest 
and sweetest days of our Western Autumn, They 
were followed by many friends weeping with a sus- 
tained faith. We deposited them in their ‘sleeping 
bed,’ sang tlie touching dinge, ‘ unveil’ (Hy bosom, 
faithful tomb,” and while the soft breeze wafted the 
falling leaves into the open grave,.we departed with 
the beautiful sentiment in our minds, recently writ- 
ten for a similar occasion. 


‘Shine calmly moonbeams! on this sacred’ bed, 

Whiere rests, at last, the aged Christian’s head ; 

Here sleeps no:common dust, with henor laid 

Tn saddest silence ’neath the wild wood’s shade ; 

But'tried—oh !: fully tried—and brightly pure 

The soul that did its bondage long endure! 

Clear mind—kind' heart—te God alf humbly given 

Wove the strong wings which bore her soul to 
Heaven.” 
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PROFESSOR ADAM, ON RAMMOHUN ROY. 
We understand that Professor Adam will deliver 
4: lecture next Wednesday evening, at the Warren 
Street Chapel, upon the life and public labors of 
Rammohun Roy. We believe that there is no ope 
in America, perhaps we may say in the civilized 
world, better fitted than Professor A. is, to give a 
vivid picture of that remarkable man—as the two 
were in constant intercourse for many years, not 
merely as intimate friends, but as co-laborers in the 
cause of the regeneration of India, We trust that 
no ene will allow the opportunity to escape him of 
learning abour this Apostie of the East. x. 


SCHOOL LECTURES. 

The ninth lecture will be given at Tremont Hall, 
opposite the Savings Bank, on Wednesday, Nov. 
20th, at half past 3 o’clock, P. M. It is expected 
from: Hon. James G. Carter, of Lancasten.. 

GF. TnHayer, for the Committee. 


TD 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev Mr Ripley, Mr William Eaton 
to. Miss Mary H. Lineoln, of Cohasset. 
Im this city, by the Rev Dr Parkman, Mr James 
H.. Morgan te Miss Caroline Augusta Wells. 
Nov. F2, at King’s Chapel, by Rev Dr Greenwood, 
Dr Benjamin Hussey West, of Pawtucket, to Miss 
Elizabeth Augusta Minot, of this city. 

In Yarmouth, Rev Edmend BH. Sears, of Wayland, 
to Miss Ellen Bacon, of Barnstable. 
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- DEATHS. 








In this city, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Milo 
Furbush, 12 yrs; 7th inst. Mr Richard L. Smith, 32. 
G 





n this city, on Wednesday, Mrs Mary Greenwood 
ay, 70. : 
In this city,Mrs Betsey Robbins, formerly of Plym- 


{ outh, 70. 


In Roxbury, Mrs Hannah Wade, venngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr 0. Haynes, 18 

In Lowell, Nov. 6, Francis Denny, youngest son 
of Rev Henry A. Miles, 16 months. 

In Wareham, Oct. 24, Charles Clinton Ellis, Esq. 
son of Hon. Benjamin Ellis, of Carver, 34. 

In Newport, Nov. 9,Mr Samuel Balch, 53.a revo- 
lutiomary soldier. 





IBERTY BELL.—The Liberty Bell of the 

friends of Freedom f vol. 18mo. ‘ Proctaim 
Liberty to all the Inhabitants.’ Just pwblished for 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
street. nov 16 


ORE NEW ENGLISH ANNOALS, for 1840. 
The Book of the Boudoir; or the Court of 
Queen Vietoria, a series of Portraits of the English 
Nobility, engraved by Wm. and Edward Finden, 
from Drawings by Chalon, Hayter, and Lane, with 
illustrations in verse—superbly bound in Morocco. 
The Iris of Prose, Poetry and Art, with large and 
beautifully engraved plates and fancilul picturesque 
borders in a new and unique styie; edited by Miss 
M. K. Mitford—splendidly bound, this day received 
by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN 
112 Washington Street. nov I6, 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF SPENSER, Ist 
American Edition. This day published the Po- 
etical Works of Edmund Spenser. In five Volumes. 
First American edition: with introductory observa- 
tions on the Fairy Queca, by the editor. 
CHARLES €. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN. 
112 Washington Street. pov 16, 


UTURE LIFE OF THE GOOD. — Contents: 

Re-union of Friends. Land of the Blessed, Con- 
templation of Immortality. Recognition. Life of the 
Blest. 
racter unchanged by Death. 

‘ This. is a little volame on one of the most inter- 
esting and important of al} subjects—recognition and 
reunion in another world, and there is no work to 
our knowledge, so well fitted for common wse and 
free distribution as this.—Chr. Examiner. 

Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 122 Court st. 

nov 16 istf’ 


OOKS IN ELEGANT BIN DINGS.—For sale 
at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washingtcn and 
School streets, a great variety of elegant English and 

















ratives, Biography, &c, &c., among which are the 
tollowing:—Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, Rog- 
ers’s Poems and Italy, Shakspeare, Ben Johnson, 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, Channing, Campbell, 
Buckminister, Coleridge, Shelly and Keats, Shaks- 
peare Gallery, Hemans, Hannah More, Montgom- 
ery’s Works, Bryon, Morals of Flowers, Romance of 
Nature, Everett’s Orations, Our Wild Flowers,Scott’s 
Works, Souther, Kirk white, Old Painters; Ameri- 
can Poets, Tom Moore, Milton, Abbot’s Works, 
Gokismith, mt Poemn, Cowper; &c.—Also, all 





‘ With us thy body in the grave to dwell;-- 


the a and American Annuals for 1840. 
n . . 





Ameriean Books, consisting of History, Poetry, Nar- | 


threw a veil over the richest charms of. her charac- — 


+ MUNROE §& CO. 134 Washington st. 


| of his school will commenceon Monday 











\fYHE MONTBLY. MI ISGELLANY OF RE- - 
i LIGIGN one’ , for Novem be. 
ee ‘ontents, iliasta Fr 
Amusements, Reason and Revelation, David El-- 
lington’s Subscription, American Slavery as-it is,. 
The Drty and cays oer of Speech. 
or) 


. otices-of Books. 

Future Life of the it ng ee Stories, Rolto’s- 
Experiments, Man, iw his Physical Structure and 
ing, The Life and Times of Luther. én xt 

Intelligence. : 

Pennsylvania Ihstifution for the Blind, Preachers: 
for the West, Normand Smith. : 

Published monthly, at 3$.per annem, by 

WM..CROSBY, & CO: 
118 Washington. st: 


NFLUENCE OF THE AFFECTIONS.—The- 

Influence ofthe A.ffections upom Character, by 
Edwin Chapman, 18mo. London. A few copjes- 
ust received by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 

ashington street. 3 nov 16 - 


ROUGHAM’S PALEY’S THEOLOGY.--Pa~ 

ley’s Natural ‘Theology, with illustrative Notes- 

by Henry Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, to- 

which are added Supplementarydissertations by Sip: 
}C. Bell, 3 vols 12mo with numerous engravings. 

A fow copies just received and forsale by JAMES. 
nov 16 


RS HALE’S GOOD HOUSEKEEPER.— 

Two Thousand’ Copies-ol:this new work have. 
been sold in little-more than a-month, and:’the new: 
edition is now impress, and’ will be out in about 
two weeks. It needs no other:notice-than:the faets- 
of this rapid sale, and.also that more. than one-foucth. 
of the new issue of 2000" are ordered: Anfew ex-- 
tracts from press notices ara addedy 


‘It will not tail to. make ttie poor Housekeeper a» 
good one, and the-goorl one: still better’— Democrat. 

*A good book—to be commended to-thes™ who are: 
and those who intend to become good housekeepers.” 
—N. E. Farmer. 

‘ The work abounds in that’ practical ‘good ‘sense 
for which we have ever considercd- ite authop distin- - 
guished.’— Watchman. . 

‘ Mrs Hale has performed her task in thie moste 
complete and faithful manner, and the little annual’ 
before us ought to-findits way into» every; family im: 
the country.—Ns Ys Mirror... 

Price 50 cents.. Pablished. by: 

nov I6 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO-. 


OSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW.---The sub- 
scriber would give notice, that, since the last. 
‘number of the above Review wes published, in: 
which it was stated 4hat the work would clése with- 
that volume, arrangements have beem made to-con-. 
{tinue its publication, and that he has assumed , the. 
whole responsibility of ‘the publishing départment.. 
Mr Brownson will ‘aléo continue to be the or as 
heretofore, and the contributions of several literary 
and scientific gentlemen are pledged for the coming» 
year. This work will appear promp{iy.on the firsts 
day of January next. 
The former popularity ofthis work, and ‘the inde- 
pendent stand it has taken, ave too well knownand | 
appreciated to need. comment here ; but as the. motio, 
of the Review is Progress; no.doubt can be enter-. 






nov 16 
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tained of its taking fér the future as elevated ‘a stand: 


as any periodical in the country. 

BENS H. GREENE 
nov 2 124 Washington street: . 
N. B. Those who wish’ to.c te. sets, op.haver 
the above Review bound; can call as above. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 1N CHELSEA. 
A ig's subscriber has the pleasure of informing his 
friends and the public that the Fall quarter of* 





8+ Oetobder. 
He receives pupils of both sexes whom he is ready: 
to instruct in the ancient and“ modern languages as- 
well as the various branches of an English education. 
A few more lad# can be accomsnodated with board 
in his own family. He is permitted toreter to Rev... 
Dr. Tuckerman, Rey. Dr; Paskman, Benj. Shurtleff, . 
M. D. HORATIO ALGER... 
sept 14° 


BOARDING. AND DAY SCHOOL FOR’ 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 
Reter to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 

Buckingham, J: Livermore, R. Mi Hodges, Charles: 

Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the Séhoel. 

The Academical Year. commences the second 

Monday of September, aud consists of four quarters,. 
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Perinanency of the Future Lite. The Cha-:. 


4 of eleven w 
ing divide the first and’second quarters-unequally. 


} desirous with his wile. of taking cha 


each, unléss the annual Thanksgiv- 


The first three Viacations are one week.each ; the 

fourth, five weeks. 

Board §c. for a year, $150 pAtways: 
a *Winteror Spring, 50 in- 

one quarters {Summer or Fall, 45 Jadvnce:. 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classieal de- 

partment, $6, $12, and $15:a- qpaster ;_ or, $20, $45. 

-and $55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20'a quarter 

Painting in Water Colers, $6-a quarter, 

Drawing taught to all the Scheol without additien-. 

al charge. 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern. 

Languages, and other branches, according to the 

wants of the school, are employed,; and. competent: 

Young Ladies assist in various branches. 

Miss Young, teacher of\Music, and’ two assistant 

teachers, reside in the family of.the Principal. 

A new house has jist been-completed, made ex- 

pressly for the accommodation of about 28 pupils. 

A tew vacancies will be made in the family at the 


end of the present year, 
D. Mack, Princig.al.. 
Cambridge, Atig. Wik, 1838. n 24 


CHURCH LAMPS, COMMUNION WARE fe: 
HE subscribers offtr for sate at their Wareltouse 
a general assortment of Chureti Lamps, censist- 
ing of Chandeliers of all sizes, Hanging Astral and 
Brackett Lamps for the Gallery, Wall or Organ and 
Pulpit Lamps, &c. Lamps of: every deseriptiom 
manufactured to-order at short notice. Communion. 
Services, of different sizes. 

Also, a complete assortment of House-turnishing 
articles—Lamps,. Silver and. Plated Wates, Clecks,. 
Trays, Cutlery, &c, all of which will be sold on low 
terms. HARRIS & STANWOOD, 

n9 3m 2% Tremont Row, opp. Savings Bank. 


HURCH BELLS:—Warranted' of as fine tone. 

as any made in this eountry, for sale by the sub- 
scribers at twenty four cents per Ib.—Old: Bells re- 
cast at short notice—orders by mail.or otherwise 
will meet with prompt attention. 
HENRY N. HOOPER & CO: 

2% Commercial St., Boston. 
isthw6mo- 


WweodD AND COALS... 
500 Cords Nova Scotia. Wood. 
1000 Tons first quality Red, Ash. Coal, for Grates. 
300 Tons first quality White Ash Coal, for Furnaces. 
600 Chaldrom New Castle, Orrel, Sydney, and Can- 
nel Coal for Grates and for. Smith use. 
100 Chaldon Scotch Coal, a superior article for 
Grates or Smith use. ‘ 
For sale by MOSES FRENCH, JR. 
Main Wharf: Broad Street, 
near the bottom of Summer Street. 
sep 7 3m 


THE MISSES HUNT, 
FEMALE PHYSICTANS, 
No. 32 Green street, neatly opposite the head of 
Leveret street, Boston, 

RATEFUWL for the extensive patronage they 

have received, would respectfully give notice 

to the Ladies, that they still continue to attend to 
their professi sn. 

Hours for seeing patients from Stil 5: ly n9 
Gentleman, a graduate of Harvard’ University, 
who has had some experience as a teacher, is 

of a sehool or 

seminary ,--would prefer it of young ladies,-—having 
no objection to a healthy situation Sowth or West. 

The most satisfactory references can be given as te 

character and qualifications. Address ‘M. B.S 

Boston, Mass.’ 5t o12.°”” 


FAMILY OIL STORE. 
HE Subscriber would inform his friends and the 
Publie, that he has added to his Oil and Candle 








jy 20 














| Establishment, 109 State Street, a Retail Department, 


for the pu ot supplying families with pure 
tesdnantih Oi, which +4 wit warrant in all cases to 
ate freely, and ene —- - Ai Rd 

wil it toa . 

po — it to parte ENR CLAPP UR: 
PURE SPERM OIL. 

T. HASTINGS & Co., 101 street, have 
E. constantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring 
strained Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use . 
Oil canisters ofvarioussizes. © 

Oil sent toany part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 38 istf 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


A SKETCH. 
He stood alone. 

Alone where late the assembled throng had passed, 
In all the splendor of their festal robes, 
Amid the blaze of beauty and of wealth. 
The smile had faded from its wonted home, 
And his flushed cheek had veiled its rosy light, 
As in a lily’s folds. 

Thoughtiul and sad, 
He swept the gathering dampness from his brow, 
That clustered like a diadem of pearls 
Beneath his raven hair, as if to mock 
The diamonds above. He stood alone. 
The swell of mirth and revelry had ceased, 








And one by one the flickering lamps grew dim, 
And died as ifin silent sympathy. 
And now was memory’s triumphant hour. 
And softly on the wings of love it came, 
With roses fresh and bright from Friendship’s bower, 
And childhood voices, and the songs of Hope, 
Till, from his tear-dimmed eye, the cloud would 
pass, 
And he would smile: like as an infant, wrapt 
In slumber in its mother’s arms, 
Dreaming perchance of Heaven. 
And then again, 
*Twould sweep like night o’er every thought of joy, 
Pouring a flood of darkness on his way, 
As when tempestuous clouds, ectipse the sun 
In his meridian glow. And, did he fear 
That from the past was weaving now a veil, 
Prophetic of the destiny of years? 
Did he, with hopeless vision, gather up 
The cherished fragments of despair and woe, 
And fling them forward on life’s untried sea 
To shroud the peaceful sunlight of its waves ? 
Did he, the idol’d one, whose glance was law, 
Whose love. wreathed sceptre swayed the myriad 
hearts 
That hung upon his smiles; did he behold, 
In the dim vista of far distant years, 
The withering frown of courtiers and of friends, 
And feel his bosom’s chords, part one by one 
Beneath relentless scorn ? 
Not so, not so! 
From the pure shrine of laure!l’d worth and power, 
There rose no prayer for adulation’s voice, 
Or sighs for music from the syren’s tongue. 
Alike to him the palace and the cot, 
The world’s false glory and its mingled shame, 
If on his heart there breathed the stil! small voice, 
Of an approving God. 
But that stern soul, 
That could unyielding bear the shafts of pride, 
Bent like a child, beneath his Father’s hand, 
He was a mourner! He had seen the flower, 
That fleurished in the sunshine of his smiles, 
Wither and droop and fold itself in death, 
And felt the bitter loneliness of woe, 
Plunging its piercing arrows strong and deep. 


There is a grief the world can never know. 
In the bright throng, in mirth’s resplendent halls, 
’Tis veiled beneath the placid brow of peace, 
And ange! silence rests upon its voice. 
But, when the earth is still, when solitude 
With quickening breath steals o’er the spirit’s rest, 
Then the hushed feeling finds a sweet relief, 
And free as ocean pours its chainless flood. 
He steod alone. 

Thoughts, like the wild rush 
Of the rude whirlwind trom its mountain home, 
Came with their sweeping desolating sway, 
As if to bear him down despair’s dark stream. 
But, o’er the ruffled waters of his soul, 
Rose the soft music of a gentle voice. 
Silent and swtft the billows sunk to rest, 
Till the last dimpling curl slept sweetly there, 
All passionless and still. 

He stood alone. 
A smile of Heavenly peace was on his lips, 
And from his brow there beamed a holy calm, 
The pledge of conquering faith. 
L. B. T. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


THE BELIEVER’S TRUST IN AFFLICTICN. 


Methinks my spirit could have borne 
The cold world’s chilling scorn, 


And, Heav’n-ward turned, my brow stil] worn, 


The calm serene ot morn: 
Methinks unquailingly, my eye 
The darkest cloud could see, 
Lowering beneath my morning sky, 
Did it but lower o’er me. 


But wheh I see each budding hope, 
Sink, with’ring, day by day, 
As flowers, touched by the north-wind, drop 
To earth in young decay ; 
And know that other hearts will feel, 
And o’er each wo-wound bleed— 
This thought, alas, is keen as steel— 
This, this is grief, indeed. 


But yet complain not, O my soul! 
The Giver still is just: 

Though waves of anguish o’er thee roll, 
Still in his mercy trust. 

Be hushed, my heart! cease, impious fears! 
And trembling doubts, be still ! 

Back to your fount, ye gathering tears !— 
Father! I wait thy will. 

Cambridge-port, Nov. 7th. A.S. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


TO REV. RRR HONE 


Ah! who, and what, art thou, O man, 
That dares to point out ‘woman’s sphere?’ 
Canst thou the loity heavens span ? 
Bid Gabriel unveil’d appear ? 
Canst thou from blissful courts on high, 
Call down the snow white ange! band? 
Bid thunders roll along the sky, 
Flash the red ligh tning’s o’er the land? 
Canst thou blot out the stars of night, 
Curtain with darkness the blue skies ? 
Go forth uato the chamber’d light, 
And bid God’s glorious sun arise ? 
Ha! are the winds within thy fist? 
Seas in the hollow of thine hand? 
Say will they at thy bidding list, 
Roll back, or come at thy command? 
Art thon not clay—vapour thy breath ? 
Is not thine all lent from on high? 
Thy way through the dark valley death, 
Even as woman, thine to die? 
Whiere is thy signet, the sure seal, 
__. Thy delegated sovereign power, 
That Woman should to man appeal? 
Frail like sberself, as summer's flower. 
“Not in the Beavens, no! not in Hell, 
+ emit | | heighits above, or depths below, 
” Not on this sphere where mortals dwell, 
een That signet, man, not thine to show. 
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The signet sure, the precious seal, 
Is Jesus Christ, the Father’s son, 
He did the mighty truth reveal, 
Not man’s, but God’s high will be done. 
Nought will avail thy bitter sneer, 
Thy taunting words of cruel scorn, 
When Christ with angeis shall appear, 
At the great resurrection morn, 
Within God’s hand is held the fan, 
And thoroughly he’ll purge the floor, 
His holy eye impartial scan 
The tares, and wheat when time’s no more. 
One law, one love, one heavenly light, 
And one eternal rule of wrong; 
For man and woman death’s chill night, 
Rising witk Christ one joyful song. 
Lynn, Nov. 7th. MARTHA, 
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(From late Foreign Journals.) 

THE PORTUGUESE FLAG, AND THE EX- 
TENT OF THE AFRICAN B8LAVE TRADE. 
The African Slave Trade, as is well known, 

is now carried on principally under the Porto- 
guese flag, in direct contravention of certain 
treaties between Great Brifain and Portugal, 
in which Great Britain stipulated the payment 
of 300,000/. as compensation for captured ves- 
sels prior to 1814, and in which Great Britain 
further remitted such pavments as might be due 
on a loan of 600,000/. contracted for Portugal 
in 1809. From Parliamentary documents and 
other official returns, it appears that at the 
present moment upwards of 150,000 buman 
beings are captured in Africa and annually con- 
veyed across the Atlantic, and sold as slaves. 
Of these it has been proved that 78,000 are an- 
nually imported into Brazil, and 90,000 into the 
island of Cuba, besides others imported into 
Porto Rico, Buenos Ayres, Texas, and the 
United States, In a recent work, by Thomas 
Fowe}l Buxton, this subject is brought out at 
great length, and in a somewhat novel form, 
This multitude of our enslaved fellow men is, 
he shows, but the remnant of a far greater 
number, upon whom the slave trade, as it now 
exists, spreads its devastating hand ; for that for 
every ten who reach Cuba, Brazil, and other 
foreign ports, and become available as slaves, 
fourteen are destroyed, The heads under which 
he arranges this part of his subject are those of 
service, march, detention, middle passage, after 
capture, after landing, and seasoning; and after 
making, under these separate heads, every 
reasonable deduction, he brings his reader to 
the cunclusion that for every thousand slaves 
who are alive at the end of a year after their 
deportation, and who are available for the ser- 
vices of the planter, there has been a sacrifice 
of 1450 human souls, Mr Buxton’s calcula- 
tions, as to the mortality of the negroes, are as 
follows :— 

Mortality upon seizure, march, and 


detertion, 100 per cent. 
Ditto on Middle Passage, and after 

capture, 25 do, 
Ditto after landing, and in the sea- 

soning, 20 do. 


Thus, if 150,000 are annually landed across 
the Atlantic, and are made available to the pur- 
poses of the planter, there must have been em- 
barked 25 per cent,, or 37,500 more, who per- 
ished in the passage ; and if 187,500 were em- 
barked, 100 per cent., or 1:1,500 more, must 
have been sacrificed in the seizure, march, aod 
detention. Upon the Mahommedan Slave 
Trade Mr Buxton has calculated only upon the 
sacrifice of 100 per cent., no loss being reckon- 
ed for the Middle Passage, after capture, after 
landing, or searching, The conclusion, there- 
fore, to which Mr Buxton leads his readers, is 
that the annual victims of the Christian Slave 
‘Trade are 37,500. 

In the course of Mr Buxton’s reasoning upon 
this subject he introduces a singular and extra- 
ordinary document—a document drawn up at 
his request by a number of highly respectable 
merchants. engaged in the legitimate African 
trade—but a document which is only employed 
by him as indirect and corroborative evidence 
of what he has proved from more certain data 
—from which it appears, that, in the year 1816, 
the value of Manchester goods manufactured 
exclusively for the African legitimate trade, was 
150 ,000/.; whilst the value of goods manufac- 
tured in Lancashire and shipped to Brazil, Cu- 
ba, United States, and elsewhere, intended for 
the Slave Trade, and adapted only for that 
trade, was 250,0001. ; thus showing an excess 
in the quantity of goods manufactured for the 
slave trade, over that intended for the legiti- 
mate trade of 100,0001., or two fifths of the 
whole amount. Having disposed of the extent 
or the slave trade, he directs the attention of 
his readers to the failure of the efforts to put 
down the slave taade, and declares his convic- 
tion that it can never be suppressed by the 
system hitherto pursued. Millions of money 
have been sacrificed by successive governments, 
and yet, as he remarks, twice as many victims 
fall beneath the horrors of this trade as when 
Wilberforce and Clarkson entered upon their 
noble task ; and besides this, the misiries of the 
Middle Passage are increased by the space in 
the construction of the slave-trading vessels 
being sacrificed to speed. The failure of these 
‘cfforts Mr Buxton traces to the enormous profits 
of the trade. 1n 1824 our Ambassador at Paris 
told the French Minister that the French flag 
covered the villains of all nations. For some 
years afterwards the Spanish flag was generally 
used ; and now Portugal openly sells at a fixed 


is carried on. 





| engage in it, Mr Buxton states that it is, he be- 


lieves, an axiom at the Custom House that no 
illicit trade can be suppressed where the profits 


exceed thirty per cent., but the profits of the 
slave-trader as he undertakes to prove, are 
nearly five times that amount. Among other 
proofs of this fact, he instances the following 
from Parliamentary Paper, No, 381, p. 37: ‘ Of 
the enormous profits of the slave trade,’ says 
Commissioner Mackay, ‘the most correct idea 
will be formed by taking an example. The last 
vessel condemned by the Mixed Commission 
was the Fiem. The cost of this is given as 
follows : 
Her cargo, 
Provisions, ammunition, wear and 
tear, &c, 
Wages, 


$28,000 


10.600 
13,400 





Total expense, 52,000 
Total product, 145,000 
Thus, vpon the human cargo of this one ves- 





sel, there was a clear profit of 16,640I., or just 
180 per cent.—a sum, as Mr Buxton remarks, 
sufficiently large to shut the mouth of the in- 





, Price the use of Portuguese papers and the Por- 
| tuguese flag ; and it is under these that the trade 
In remarking on the profits of 
the trade, a furnishing such an inducement to 
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the eyes of the magistrate, and to open the | 
doors of the prison. Hitherto the lineof poll- 
cy pursued ia this country has been ‘to obtain | 
the co-operation of the European powers to put. 
down this traffic ; but the secret of their resis- 
tance hag lain in the 180 per cent, profit which 
attaches to this trade, and which this country 
has been unable to outbid. Mr Buxton proposes, 
instead of expensive and fruitless négociations 
with Portugal, that the friends of the negroes 
should turn their attention to Africa, and see 
what can be done for the suppression of the trade 
in Africa itself. If, ingtead of employing them- 
selves in these negociations, they had for the 
last twenty years been engaged in extending 
their intercourse with the nations of -Africa, 
and in unfolding to them the capabilities of her 
soil, and inexhaustible store of wealth which 
might be derived from its cultivation—if, in a 
word, they had labored to convince those na- 
tions thas the slave trade alone debara them 
from a more extensive supply of our commodi- 
ties, and that it was their interest to league 
themselves with us for the suppression of this 
baneful traffic ; in fact that this traffic is more 
their enemy than it is ours ;—Mr Buxton de- 
clares his belief, that Africa would not have 
been what it now is, in spite of all exertions— 
ope universal den of desolation, misery, and 
crime ; a country containing 100,000,000 of in- 
habitants, from whom the slave trade has bani-h- 
ed commerce, knowledge, sociai improvement, 
and, above all, the blessings of Christianity. Iu 
connection with the subject of commerce, Mi 
Buxton remarks that the feathers received at 
Liverpool trom Ireland in one year exceed in 
amount the value of the imports of every kind 
from Central Africa, the feathers from Irelavd 
to Liverpool being, according to Portery w-} 
bles, 500,000/., whilst the total imports of the 
productions of the soil of Central Ainca are but 
456,0141. The present condition of Alrica in 
relation to Commerce, be maintains, is depiora- 
ble. ‘Ihe wholé amount of goods exported di- 
rect frum Great Britain to ail Alrica 1s consiud- 
erably within one million sterling. In the year 
13835 the manulactures exported to the whole 
of Alrica amounted to no more than 917,7261- 
Central Alrica, he remarks, possesses within 
itself every thing from which commerce springs. 
it has nuble rivers, a fertile sul), and M Cunlains 
a population of 50,000,000; anu yet this coun-4 
try, Which ought to be atwong the first of our 
customers, takes from us only to the value o} 
315,9381. of our manulactures, and of tis 
101,104/, is paid to us for arms and ammunition 
lor lead aud for shot. The imports of palin oii 
trom that country, during the jvst five yeurs, us 
Mr Buxton shows upon the authurnty of Mr 
Laird, have considerably decreased; and this 
diminution has taken place, not in consequeuce 
of a decreased demand for the article, but from 
the extension of the slave trade on (he cuast, 
and the increased difficulty of procuriug a sup- 
ply. ino 1834 there were 569,907 cwis, im- 
ported ; in 1835, 234,832 cwis,; thus showing 
@ progressive decrease in these exports, cor- 
responding with the progressive increase of 
the slave trade, mentioned in another part of the 
book. 
Whatever may be the opinion of Mr Buxton, 
or apy other persons, however, on the iupulicy 
of turther negociations, the British puolic 
would be scarcely willing to sucrifiee their na- 
tional honor, in looking cvelly un, and permit. 
ling a neighboring State to violate its solemn 
treaties, and especialiy when their viviation, 
as ithad been cieasly made oul, annually en- 
tails suffering and death upon 373,000 human 
victims. 

The manner in which the roy 
Portugal upon this subject has been conduct 
as stated by Lord Melbourne on Thursday night, 
clearly indicate her uowillingness to tuifl the 
treatics into which she has been paid tor en- 
tering, and no other course, therefure, now lies 
open to the Government of this coantry they 
to take such steps as will eventually end inthe 
viadication of the national honor, and in the 
putting down of this infamous traffic, The 
demand of Portugal, that if aoy disturbance 
took place in her colonies in Consequence ol 
the putting down of the slave trade, this couns 
try should guarantee her, those culonies, and 
secure her against any discontent of her sub- 
jects, a demand which was followed by others 
equally preposterous, was one with which it 
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more anxious to correct this mistake, because 
some men supposed that depression arose from 
God’s displeasure. . Almost all our great sing- 
ers attained a good old age. Braham is now, 
70; Cecilia Davis reached 72, Laughing, too, 
was a good thing, when not excessive, as it ex- 
panded the chest, increased the circulation, 
and benefitted the health. Hence the popular 
adage, * Laugh aed grow fat’ Mirth and s¢- 
tivity should not be repressed ; yet how com- 
mon it was to hear good mothers say to their 
children when playing about, ‘My dear what a 
noise you make! You may play as you like, 
but don’t make a noise.’ Why, it was the very 
noise in which the delight of the play consist- 
ed ; and on this injunction the child tried to sit 
still but could not, it was irksome to him; he 
sulked, cried, and was punished for being 
navghty, though he merely obeyed the prompt- 
ing within him, to exercise his lungs in shout- 
ing, and his hands in drumming and making all 
sorts of noises, Let parents remember, that 
whatever tended to procure and insure a free 
circulation of blood through the lungs tended 
to give general health.—Dr Epp’s Lectures. 


(From late Foreign Journals.) 
THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 

It having been announced that the process 
employed by M. Daguerre, for fixing images 
of objects by the Camera Obscura, would be 
revealed yesterday at the sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences, every part of the space reserved 
for visitors was filled as early as one o'clock, 
although it was known that the description of 
the process would not take place until three, 
Upwards of two hundred persons who could not 
} obtain admittance remained in the court yards 
of the Palace of the Institate. The following 
is an analysis of the description given on this 
occasion by M. Arago:— 

The influence of light upon colors was known 
long ago, it had been observed that substances 
exposed to its action were affected by it, but 
beyond this fact nothing was known until 1566, 
when a peculiar ore of silver was discovered, to 
which was given the nome of argent corne, aud 
which had the property of becoming black. 
when exposed to the light. Photographic 
science remained at this point, until it was 
discovered that this argent corne (chloruret of 
silver) did not begome black under all the rays 
of light. It was remarkec that the red ray 
scarcely effected any change, whilst the violet 
ray was that-which produced the greatest in- 
fluence. M.J. Baptiste Porta then invented 
the Camera Obscura, and numerous efforts were 
made to fix the pretty miniature objects which 
were seen upon the table of it, and the transi- 
tory appearance of which was a subject of 
general regret, All these efforts were fruit'ess 
up to the time of the invention of M. Niepce, 
which preceded that of M. Daguerre, and led 
to the extraordinary result that the latter gen 
tleman has obtained. M. Niepce, after a host 
of attempts, employed shrets of silver which 
he covered with bitumen (bitume de Judee) dis- 
solved in oil of lavender, the whole being cov- 
ered with avarnish. On heating these sheets 
the oil disappeared, and there remained a 
whitish powder adhering to the sheet, This 
sheet thus prepared was placed in the Camera 
Obscura, but when withdrawn the objects were 
hardly visible upon it. M. Niepce then resorred 
to new means for rendering the objects more 
distinct. For this purpose he put his sheets 
when removed from the Camera Obscura intoa 
mixture of oil of lavender, and oil of petroleum, 
How M. Niepce arrived at this discovery was 
not explained to us; it is sufficient to state that 
after this operation, the objects became as 
visible as those of ordinary engravings, and it 
only remained to wash the sheet with distilled 
water to make the drawings permanent. But 
as the bitume de Judee is rather ash colored 
than white, M. Niepce had to discover the 
means of increasing the shadows by more 
deeply blackening the lines (hacures.) For 
this purpose he employed a new mixture of 
sulphuret or potassium and iodine. But he 
(M. Niepee) did not succeed as he expected 
to do, for the iodine spread itself over the 
whole surface, and rendered the objects more 
confused. The great inconvenience, however, 
at the process, was the little sensitiveness of 
the coating (enduil,) for it sometimes required 





was evident this country could not comply, as 
it was Clear that their acquiescence in such 6 
demand would pledge the Government to give 
to Portugal unlimited aid, 





PUPLIC SPEAKING -FAVORABLE TO 
HEALTH. 

The celebrated Cuvier, when a young 
man, was consumptive ; but on being elected 
a professor, and having to exercise his lungs, he 
threw off itg tendency. Dr. Thomas Brown, 
the moral philosopher and metaphysician, de- 
layed the progress of consumption tor many 
years by the act of public speaking. Talking 
was not enough ; for it did not insure the filling 
of the lungs to the same extent, so as probably 
to change the blood and purify it. He earnest- 
ly recommended to his hearers that they should 
becoine public speakers, and they would be 
benefitting themselves physically, if they en- 
deavored in this way tocommunicate what they 
knew, and to instruct their fellow men. ‘To this 
cause it was owing, that those clergymen who 
certainly had not much duty enjoyed such good 
health; and young expectants, no doubt, were 
sometimes disappointed, as well as astonished, 
to find how long some old incumbents would 
live, 
some pious men bore unconscious testimony in 
their dairies, in which it was common to read 
such passages as these :—‘ Sunday snorting, | 
felt very unwilling tor service to-day; my soul 
seemed depressed,—the Lord did not favor me 
with his blessed presence. I went to preach 


To the beneficial effects of preaching, | 





former, to arrest the arm of the police, to blind 


with great unwillingness—but when I got into 


the middle of the service, the Lord vouchsafed 


his presence ; my soul was no longer depressed ; 
and I left the pulpit rejoicing in the Lord.’ 
Thas the change was attributed to some di- 
vine or supernatural influence; whereas it 
was explicable on natural canses. In the 
morning his brain was loaded and his circula- 
tion languid, from indigestion, want of exer. 
cise, or other causes; but when he exercised 
his lungs and arms, his blood was more actively 
circulated, the action of the air or the blood 
was more properly performed; the good, red 
blood went into his brain, and soon produced 
those delightful sensations which he attributed 
to a special manifestation of the divine presence 
in his soul, It was a great mistake to suppose 
that God, who is ‘the same yesterday, to-day 
and for ever,’ hides bis face from us; we might 
as wel! say that the sun hides his face from us; 
we put a cloud between ourselves and the Crea- 


tor, and then say in or ignorance that God 


three days forthe light to produce sufficient 
effect. [t will easily be conceived, therefore, 
that this means was not applicable to the Ca- 
mera Obscura, upon which it is essential that 
the object should be instanlaneously fixed ; since 
the relative positions of the sun and earth being 
changed, the objects formed by it were de- 
stroyed- M. Niepce was therefore withevt 
hope of doing more than multiplying engra- 
vings, in which the objects being stationary are 
not affected by the different relative positions 
of the sun. M, Daguerre was devoting himself 
to the same pursuit as M. Niepce when he agso- 
ciated hunself with that gentleman and brought 
to the discovery an important improvement. 
The coating employed by M. Niepce had been 
laid on by means of a tampon or dabber similar 
to the process used in printing, and consequent- 
ly the coating was neither of a regular thick- 
ness nor perfectly white. M. Daguerre.con- 
ceived the idea of using the residuum which 
is obtained from lavender, by distilling it; and, 


hides his face from us. The doctor said he was}to render it liquid. and applicable with motel 
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regulary, he dissolved it in ether, Thus a} 
more uniform and whiter covering was ob- 

tained, but the object, notwithstanding, was 

not visible at once—it was necessary to place 

it over a vase containing some kind of essential 

oil, and then the objects stood forth. This was 

not all M. Daguerre aimed at. The tints were 

not deep enough, and this composition was not 

more sensitive than that of M. Niepce. 
days were still necessary to obtain cesigns. 
We now come to the great discovery in the 
process, for which M. Daguerre has received 
a national reward, It is to the following effect: 
—A-_ copper sheet, plated with silver, well 
cleaned with diluted nitric acid is exposed to 
the vapor.of iodine, which forms the first coat- 
ing, which is very thin, as it does not exceed 
the millionth part of a metre in thickness. 
There are certain indispensable precautions 
necessary to render this coating uniform, the 
chief of which is the using of a rim of metal 
round the sheet, ‘The sheet, thus prepared, is 
placed in the Camera Obscura, where it is al- 
lowed to remain from eight to ten minutes. ° [I 
is then taken out, but the most experienced 
eye can detect no trace of the drawing. The 
sheet is now exposed to the vapor of mercury, 
and when it has been heated to a temperature 
of 60 degrees of Reaumur, or 167 Fahrenheit 
the drawings come forth as if by enchantment. 
One singular and hitherto inexplicable fact in 
this process is, that the sheet, when exposed to 
the action of the vapor, must be inclined, for 
if it were placed in a direct position over the 
vapor, the results would be far Jess satisfactory. 
The angle used is 45 degrees, The last part 
of the process is to place the sheet in the hy- 
posulphate of soda, and then to wash it ina 
large quantity of distilled water. ‘I'he descrip. 
tion of the process appeared to excite great in- 
terest in the anditory, amongst whom we ob- 
served many distinguished persons connected 


Unfortunately the locality was not judged 
suitable for the performance of M. Daguerre’s 
experiments, but we understand that arrange- 
ments will be made fora public exhibition of 
them, Three highly curious drawings obtained 
in this manner were exhibited: one of the Pont 
Marie ; another of M. Daguerre’s atelier ; and a 
third of a room containing some rich carpeting. 
all the minotest threads of which were repre- 
sented with the most mathematical accuracy, 
and with wonderful richness of effect. 











AYWARD’S GAZETTEER of New England. 
15.000 copios of this work have already been 
sold by the publishers and their agents in New-Eng- 
A beautitul View of Boston is contajned in 
the last edition, which, together with the curate 
ind valuable account of every town in New-Eng- 
land, renders it of great service to every man of 
business, to the traveller, and all who would exam- 
ine into the history and present condition of this part 
of the U, S.—$1,50. 
A few good Agents can find employment in can- 
vassing for this work. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO., 
121. Washington street. nov. 9. 


HEVALIER’S UNITED STATES.--The very 
general favor with which this work has been re- 
ceived, fully sustains the recommendatory notices of 
those who have read the French edition, and of the 
ress. 

‘ A writer in the * Daily Advertiser’ says—‘ He 
speaks of our civil institutions, of the policy of our 
government, and of the manners and charatter of 
the people, with far more intelligence, discrimina- 
tion and correctness than any traveller, French or 
British. He does not flatter or abuse us, but writes 
with equal candor and intelligence.’ 

Published by WEEKS, JORDAN §CO., 121 
Washington street. nov. 9. 


EW MEDICAL WORK BY LOUIS.--Ana 
tomical, Pathological and Therapentic Re- 
searches on the Yellow Fever of Gibraltar of 1828: 
by P. Ch. A. Louis, Physician to the Hotel Dieu, 
&c.--from observations taken by himself and M. 
Trosseau, as members of the French Commission at 
Gibraltar. Translated from the mauuscript by G. 
C. Shattuck, Jr. M. D. Member of the Society for 
Medical observation at Paris, Fellow of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. This day published by 
CHAS. C. LITTLE, & JAS. BROWN, 
112, Washington street. 








NGLISH BOOKS.—This day received per ship 

Russell, by CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN, 112, Washington Street. 
Bishop Burnet’s History of his own Time, with 
notes, 6 vols. 
Alison’s History of the French Revolution, 7 vols. 
South’s Sermons, 7 vols. Hooker’s Works, 4 vols 
Anthon’s Edition of Lempriere’s Classical Dic- 
tionary. 
Virgilius Heynii, 6vo. Milne’s Poems, 2 vols. 
Coxe’s Memoirs of Lord Walpole, 8vo. 
Bennet’s Practice in the Master’s Officein the 
Court of Chancery. 
Ellis’s History ot Madagascar, 2 vols, 
Barrow’s Life of Howe, 8vo. 
Life and Correspondence of Locke, by Lord King. 
Howitt’s Rural Life of England, 2 vols. 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 3 vols. 

nov 9 


N*e. BOOKS.--At B. d. GREENE'S, 124 
L W ashington street. 
Luther and his times. 
Tea and Coffee. 
The Lectures. 
Pebblebrook and the Harding Family 
The Well Bred Boy. 
A Wreath tor the Tomt. 
Jonas’s Stories. 
Rollo’s Experiments. 
Rollo’s Museum. 
The Sunday School, by Jason Whitman. 
8t nov 2 


N'’x TRACT.—Jesus Christ the Chief Corner 
Stone, by G. R, Noyes, D. D. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., agents 
for A. U. A. n9 
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SILK GOODS AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
141 Washington street, 
| E. F. NEWHALL, 


Has removed to the spacions rooms, 141 Washington street, opposite the Old South Church, 
And has received by recent arrivals from France and England, an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall 


| 


and Winter Goods, consisting of — 


Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new designs, on black, blue, red, bird of paradise, fawn, 
drab, white, blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass green grounds ; with plain and filled centres, of va- 


rious sizes. Prices from 12 to $50 each. 


Cashmeres. Prices, trom 5 to $15 each, 
Prices from 30 to $50 each. 


large size and good styles. 


low priced Shawls, of different kinds. 
cheaper than at any previous season. 


some entire new, figures and stripes. 
Rich plain jet and blue-black Silks, of all kinds 
heavy black dotble taced 


Goods, of prime qnalities, which will be sold cheap. 


various other Goods of the best styles. 
Goods now offere:!, 





English Cashmere and Victoria square Shawls, some bright and beautiful patterns, on fawn, drab, 
red, blue-black, white, harlequin and carpet grounds. 
Silk Cashmere and Edinboro Shawls, a beautiful assortment of new patterns, similar to the French 


Real Thibet Wool Long Shawls, very rich and heavy ends, with black, red, green and white centres. 


Huguenot, Balzora, Moscow, Chebille, Highland Plaided, and other Weollen travelling Shawls, of 


India Camel's hair Shawls and Scarts, of various kinds———Plain black Shawls, for Mourning. 
Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality, black, red and white; all wool borders. 

Plain Thibet Shawls, for Friends, otf various sizes, mode colors and white ; with a great variety of 
Making altogether a very splendid assortment, which will be sold 


£7 Purchasers of Shawls, desirous of obtaining a choice article at a low price, are invited to call. 

SILK GOODS. --Super black and India Satins ; blue-black and rich colored Satins; Gros de Noble; 
Gros de Paris; Gros de Swiss ; Gros de Naples ; first rate heavy double Pou de Sois, of high lustre, as- 
sorted light and dark shades ; and other desirable styles of plain and corded Silks in great variety of color. 

Rich figured Pou de Sois and Rep Silks, large and small figures, a beautiful assortment of colors ; 


Blue-black figured and heavy corded Silks, of superior quality. 
Matteoni ee English Glassa Lustring of beautiful light colors for party dresses—rich 
ilks—plaided Lustrings—Sinchaws—Satin Levantines—Sarsnets—with a large 
lot of low priced Silks, of various descriptions, making a very large assortment of staple and fancy Silk 
; Rich Chalie, Chatie de Laines, and Pondicherry, of new and beautiful styles, in great variety. 
Richest Mouselaine de Laines, embroidered, printed and plain—French Embroideries, Lace 
Velvets— Woollen, Worsted and Silk materials, of every description, for ladies’ Cloaks and Pelisses, and 


iF The Proprietor of this establishment invites the attention of Purchasers 


Boston. 


Prices from 10 to $20 each. 


and prices. 


eils and 


to the splendid stock of 
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Three | 


» by T homas Bacon maxie woh | 
engravings, by W. & E. ; elegantly . 
Just received at TICKNOR’S. | + Vago 


EW NOVEL.--Alfred de Rosarm, or the ad- 
ventures of a French Gentleman; by G. W. 

M. Reynolds, in 2 vols, " 
Just received at TICKNOR’S. 











alogy. Fresh supplies just received at 
nd TICKNOR’S, 


tor November,— 





SIT. 
~~ sent gt Contents, 
e Satanic School in Li i 
Dichens") Offeer Pome terature and its Reformers 
Tracts for the Times 
Historica! Discourses 
German Selections 
Mr Norton’s Discourse 
Lamson’s Second Century Discourse 
Scenes in Judea, by the author of Zenobia’ 
Notices and intelligence , 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & Co. n9 


| es DAYS OF THE SAVIOR, from the Ger- 
man of Olshausen. 

‘ This book can be recommended as pure and edi- 
tving, and calculated to excite a new interest in cir. 
cumstances whose snblimity is unrivaled on earth’ 
—Chr. Examiner for Nov. 

Just published and for sale by JAMES MUN. 
ROE & Co. 134 Washington street. nd 

, Ss AZOR ST .—A few of 
these fine Razor Straps received and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st 


Fy Ekovores. — JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
will shortly publish 4n edition of Herodotus, 
with English Notes, edited by C. 8. Wheeler, In. 
structer in Harvard University. This edition is de- 
signed for Schools and Colleges, and will be printed 
from the text of Schweighaeuser, with a few emen- 
dations. 1 vol. 8vo and 12mo, n9 


EW BROOKS. — The Subscribers have lately 

4 published the following books by popular au- 
thors ;— 

Poems by Mrs Follen, author of * Married Life,’ 
‘Well Spent Hour,’ &c. 

Traditions of Palestine, by Harriet Martineau; 
new edition. ° 

A Visit to the Country, by Miss Cabot, author of 
‘ Helen and Maria,’ &e. 

The Well Bred Boy; or New School of Good 
Manners. 

Tales, Ballads &c. by Mrs Caroline Gilman. 

For sale, together with a good collection of new 
and popular books, by, WILLIAM CROSBY & CO, 
118 Washington street. ng 


HE LITTLE HAYMAKERS, a story for Chil- 
dren. For sale by WM. CROSBY & Co. n9 


EWEY’S DISCOURSES -- Discourses on va- 
rions subjects, by Rev. Orville Dewey. 

For sale by WM. CROSBY & CO. n9 
HE WELL BRED BOY, or New School of 
Good Manners. Contents—The Morning; The 

School; The Evening; Sunday; Lectures; The 
Sick Chamber; The Party of Pleasure; Conclusion. 
This day published by 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
nov 9 118 Washington street 


TREMONT STATIONERY ROOMS. 
G SIMPKINS has taken one of those new and 
e spacious stores No 21 Tremont Row--where 
he intends keeping a good supply of English, French, 
and American STATIONERY, : 
All SCHOOL BOOKS in common use, with as 






























"good an assortmet:t of JUVENILE BOOKS as can be 


found in the city. ; 

All ef which will be so’d at wholesale and retail 
on the most favorable terms. a 

N. B. Every attention will be paid to those of his 
customers who may find it more convenient to call 
at his old stand in Court street. 012 


HE CHILD’S FIRST BOOK OF THOUGHT. 
From the Pretace.—* Its purpose is, to furnish 
the young mind with some of the necessary materi- 
als of thought ; and in the hands of a teacher, or an 
elder brother or sister, to afford the means by ques- 
tion and answer in a variety of forms, to bring into 
exercise, the thinking and reflecting faculties of the 
young” 
Just published and tor ssle by S. G. SIMPKINS 
at the Tremont Stationary Rooms 21 Tremont Row. 
noy 2 


NITARIAN TRACTS.—No. 120. ‘Come over 
and Help Us.’ A Letter to Rev. George Put- 
nam, by E. Peabody. 

No. 121. ‘To the Law and the Testimony.’ A 
discourse on the deterence-paid to the Scriptures by 
Unitarians, by James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intollerance, and 
Exclusion, by William E. Channing, D. D. 

No. 123. Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 
Peabody. 

No. 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The Nature,Realfty and Power of Chris- 
tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

No. 126. The Sunday School, a discourse pro- 
nounced before the Sunday School Society, by Wm 
E. Channing. 

No. 127. What is Truth? by Rev Andrew P. 
Peabody. 

No. 128. A Young Man’s Account of his Con- 
version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. 

No. 130. A Rational Faith competent tothe wants 
of Man. 

No 131. The Thirteenth Report-of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the proceedings ol the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838 , 

No. 132, Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

_No. 133. The Future Life, by William E. Chan- 
ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, L1L..D, of London. 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Channing 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

No. 137. Fidelity in Duty, not accuracy in Belief, 
our test of the Christian Character. By Andrew P. 
Peabody. 

No. 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J.F. 
Clarke. 

No. 139. Truths joined by God not to be sunder- 
ed by Man. By Samuel Osgood. 

No. 140. On the Atonement. By Edward B Hall. 

No. 141. Unmitarianism Vindicated against the 
Charge of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 

No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and 
on Belief and Unbeliet. By Orville Dewey. 








the Annual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can he had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 
ol 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jig 134 Washington street. 


RIESTLEY ON THE CORRUPTIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY.—A History of the Corrup: 
tions of Christianity, by Joseph Priestley, L. L. D» 
in some parts abridged, with appendices. “ 
‘ Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field’ 
Whence then hath it tares ?” 

This valuable work, which Dr Priestley himself 
considered among the most useful of his writing’ 
has been recently republished in this country by 
the Messrs. Prentiss of Keene, in a neat 12mo at * 
very reasonable price. Fer sale at the office of the 
Christian Register. august 10 


NITARIAN ADVOCATE.—For sale at the 
Office of the Christian Register, complete sels 
of the Unitarian Advocate. Odd Nos. supplied. 


= : ——— 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID KEED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. he 
Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six mont : 
or Two Dollars and Ffty ents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies. who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. on 
1 No subscription discontinued, except at on 
discretion of the publisher, until all arranges 
id. ‘ 
Pail communications, as well ag letters of busines, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addres 
ed to Davip Reep, Boston. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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AKEWELL’s GEOLOGY, and DANA’ MIN. 









No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the Ameri- ’ 
can Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of . 
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